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THE CASE FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


Choosing a College? You'll hear a lot of arguments for and agai 
the large university and the small Church-related school. People argue 
the impersonality of the university or the friendly atmosphere of the sm 
Church school, the great fun at the big sports school or the small clas 
at the college. But there are many more differences. Not all colleges 
Church colleges, not all universities are State Universities. Academic stan 
ards and courses differ. Not all students (and professors) at universiti 
are atheists, not all students at Church college are Christians. Whatev 
your choice, you’ve got to do some tall thinking about it—you and o 
you can make that final decision. 

This month LUTHER LIFE presents an unusual argument in fav 
of the University, what some people call the ‘secular’ school. We don 
think you’ve looked at the problem quite like Gil Doan does on page : 
LUTHER LIFE invites your comments. 


Inside the September issue . . . : 


LL of Canada reports on its convention in the Events section. Ho 
do we look at modern art? Richard Pankow gives us some idea by intr 
ducing us to a famous and controversial artist who put his faith down | 
paint for twentieth-century Christians. Gil Doan gives us a very differel 
and thoughtful look at the reasons for choosing the ‘secular’ university i 
stead of the Church-related school. Robert Marshall introduces us to” 
prophet who wasn’t as old and out-dated as we might have been taug 
to believe. Your Youth Sunday materials are included in this issue, to¢ 
Bob Beckstrom’s skit on the theme ‘Together’, and Paul Santmire’s spee 
presentation. There are three sets of worship suggestions from which y 
can choose. Our old friend Oliver Andresen, now relocated in Chica 
sends us a story about some people on a bus. Victor Gold tells us what 
Church means, when it calls Jesus the ‘Messiah.’ Helene Ulrich, chairm 
of LLA’s Recreation Committee, outlines a special September party f 
your league. Norman Melchert returns to your Seed Time feature with d 
votions for your personal or league use that will help make more sense ¢ 
those Scripture lessons read on September Sundays. 
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; LLC CONVENES IN PEMBROKE 
“JESUS—JOY OF LIVING” IS THEME 


The 33rd Convention of the Luther League of Canada was held 
May 21-23 at Zion Lutheran Church, Pembroke, Ontario. Registration 
totalled 272, 135 delegates, 126 visitors, 11 pastors and deaconesses. 
The largest delegation of leaguers was from St. Matthew’s, Kitchener. 
The Convention Chaplain was the Rev. Alvin Schweitzer from Lachine, 
Quebec. Before the business sessions opened, Mayor A. A. Campbell 
presented LLC president Carl Mueller with the key to the city of Pem- 
broke. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed by the convention chaplain: 
President, Mel Schmidt; Vice-Pres., Carl 
Mueller; Recording Secretary, Carol 
Kreutzkamp; Corres. Sec., Bonnie Fraser; 
Treas., Graham Rife; Pastoral Advisor, 
The Rev. H. Saabas; Missions Sec., Dar- 
lene Schmidt; Evangelism, Norma Chap- 
man; Christian Vocation, Roy Baumgart; 
Social Action, Ken Diebel; Recreation, 
Doug Schmidt. Grace Weitzel was ap- 
pointed Publication Promotion Chairman. 

During the business sessions it was an- 
nounced that the apportionment per ac- 
tive member would remain at $3.45. The 
Luther League of Christ Lutheran Church 
Sudbury, was admitted into the LLC. Prexy “Musiier Ketel Seam 
Delegates accepted the Guiding State- . pac 
ment on Commercialism in Luther League, after Eddie Ricks, LLA rep- 
resentative to the Convention gave an informative presentation regarding 
it. It was also decided that hereafter committees would be formed to head 
each of the Five Divisions rather than only one person appointed as in 


past years. These committees will consist of the LLC Divisional Secretary — 


and the Conference Divisional Secretaries. 
Each afternoon leaguers adjourned to the basement of the Parish 
Hall to attend Interest Groups. Individual classrooms provided an appro- 
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priate setting for learning more 
about the league program. The 
leaders of these interest groups 
were: Advisors and Pastors, Ed- 
die Ricks; HELP Program, Pas- 
tor Saabas; Program Planning, 
Sister Helene Forler; Worship, 
Sister Velma Pomrenke; Chrizs- 
tian Vocation, Roy Baumgart; 
Evangelism, Norma Chapman; 
Missions, Marlene Maes; Social 
Action, Ken Diebel; Recreation, 
Darlene Schmidt; Stewardship 
and Service Projects, Graham 
Rife and Bob Garbig; Work 
Camping and Caravanning, 
Carol Raymond; Pxblicity, Ron 
Seltzer. 

Leaguers from St. Matthew’s 
Kitchener participated in humorous skits illustrating the lives of charac- 
ters in different periods of history. Players included Philip Schaus, Betty 
Ann Schaus, Doug Schmidt, Bob Braun, Henry Fischer, Jim Bindernagel, 
Carole Berner, Jim Heldman and Carol Wiltse. Preceding these skits the 
Waterloo College Choir, under the direction of Rev. Martin J. Dolbeer, 
entertained the leaguers with a number of sacred selections. 

During the Installation Service on Sunday evening three crosses 


Sudbury delegates welcomed to LLC 
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arlene Schmidt and Carol Raymond Stratford leaguers came 400 miles by bus 
view display on work camping 
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were placed on the Life Service 
Flag, for Donald Krantz, Arthur 
Horst, and Mark Innes. 


FREE FROM LLA 


1, Order Blank for LLA Programming 
, —listing LLA and ULPH topic 
materials. 


2. Lutheran World Action Film Strip 
and Film Sheet (one to a congrega- 
tion, please). 


LLA—2900 Queen Lane 


. ! . . 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. “Historic characters” played by leaguer 


of St. Matthew’‘s, Kitchener. 


NOVA SCOTIA LL HOLDS 15TH CONVENTION 


The Synodical League of Nova Scotia held its 15th annual conventt 
on May 23rd at Upper Northfield. The convention of about 100 leagu 
opened with devotions led by the Baker Settlement League and a serm 
on prayer delivered by Pastor Luke Batdorf. : 

President Kathleen Conrad and convention chairman George Boli 
conducted the business sessions. Officers elected were: president, Geo 
Bolivar; vice pres., Irene Fancy; secy., Carolyn Fancy; treas., Willi 
Fancy; pastoral advisor, Pastor Batdorf. Appointed departmental se 
taries are Christian Vocation, Wayne Minick; Evangelism, Marion Falk 
ham; Missions, Patsy Walters; Social Action, Shelia Nowe; Recreati 
Susan Barkhouse; Lay Advisor, Laurie Charlton. 

For the second consecutive year the achievement shield for outst 
ing league work was awarded the Baker Settlement League by Gloria B 
house and accepted by their president George Bolivar. 

Afternoon devotions were led by the Bridgewater League with Pa 
O’Connor speaking on ‘Courage.’ LLA representative Eddie Ricks s 
on the five-divisional program and presented a meditation at the Can 
light Installation service which was conducted by Pastor Conrad, presi 
of the Nova Scotia Synod. 


NEWS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 
PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


“Hearts For Christ!” This was the theme of the third annual P 
idents’ Conference of the Luther League of North Carolina, held rec 
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at St. Mark’s, Charlotte. One 
hundred and fifty Luther League 
presidents gave up their week- 
ends in order to study and wor- 
ship with members of their state 
executive committee. With con- 
ference chairman Pat Bullard 
heading the activities, and 
Wendy Brokhoff, LLNC presi- 
dent, officiating at all sessions, 
the leaguers were thoroughly 
briefed on the latest activities 
of the Luther League of Ameri- 
ica, as presented to their state 
k Rhyne and Dave Eshleman present new officers at the November LLA 
pea os Officers’ Conference. Giving 
‘sentations at the conference were state execs Sallie Karriker, Linda 
-kard, Mary Noah, Ruth Whittecar, Dave Eshleman, and Phyllis Kend- 
<. Eddie Ricks was present as representative of the LLA Executive 
mmittee. Devotionals throughout the conference were led by Richard 
ncan, Karen Rawling, and Frances Frye. 

Climaxing the weekend was a banquet, which carried out the theme 
the conference. John Lester Cloninger served as toastmaster. Mr. Robert 
as, a middler at the Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, pre- 
ted the main address. 


PENNY PARADE 


Near the end of each year, North Carolina Luther Leaguers 
ticipate in the annual Penny Parade, at which time leaguers con- 
ute their “pennies” toward a special state project. The 1959 
ny Parade netted a highly successful total of $1,923.09. Two- 
rds of this money is being used in the development of several 
ing North Carolina mission churches. The remaining amount of 
ney has been placed in the LLNC Reserve Fund. 


1960-61 DISTRICT PRESIDENTS 


Election of new district officers highlighted the agenda of the 
ing district meetings, held throughout the state in early April. 
wly-elected district presidents are: Eastern, Bob Ford, Kure 
ich; East-Northern, Gene Bruce, Salisbury; Southern, Susan 
bble, Kannapolis; Southwestern, Dick Rhyne, Charlotte; West- 
, Bill Schell, Hickory; West Northern, Fred Archer, China 
ve. 
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BALTIMORE LL SPONSORS ADVISORS’ WORKSHOP 


The Baltimore District Luther League sponsored an Advisors’ Wor 
shop for Pastors, Advisors and those interested in working with yout 
For five weeks beginning April 19 and continuing to May 17 over 4 
persons took the course using the leadership outline “Working Wi 
Luther Leaguers.’’ Approximately 21 churches were represented. 

For three weeks there were talks on ‘"The Luther League in Suburbia’ 
discussing the problems facing the league in a suburban neighborhoo 
“The Luther League in the Middle City’, treating the problems facin 
the league in a static city neighborhood; “The Luther League in the Inn 
City”, dealing with the problems facing the league in a changing neig 
borhood. 

Following these talks there were two 60 minute periods on Unde 
standing Youth, Guiding Youth, The Luther League, the Five Divisions, 
and the Luther League Meeting. These groups were presided over by 
pastors and prominent laymen of the Lutheran Church of the City of 
Baltimore. 


WASHINGTON DISTRICT (MD.) ELECTS 


The WDLL held its elections at the May Banquet at Saint Peters 
Lutheran Church in the District of Columbia. The new officers are ag 
follows: president, Antoinette Better; 1st vice pres., Fred Krautwurst; 
2nd vice pres., Herb. Forster; recording secy., Marilyn Hopf; corres) 
secy., Louise Tiranoff; and treas. Milton Henry Jr. Entertainment at the 
banquet was provided by the Rev. Franklin Senger, Ill., Louise Tiranoff 
Barbara Quade, Carolyn Trainor and Fred Krautwurst. 


WHO ARE YOU? 


This is the theme of the 39th Annual Maryland Synod Luther 
League Convention to be held at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania September 2-5, 1960. Registration Fee $14.75. High- 
lights of the Convention include Rev. James M. Singer, Chaplain, 
from Bloomsburg, Penna. stressing the theme in three ways, “Who 
Are You?, by yourself, with others, with Christ’. There will be the 
traditional hymnspiration and Service at Seminary, a campfire de- 
votional, workshops to train our leaguers, and discussion on the 
Theme itself. Send Registration Card and Fee to Miss Cynthia 
Smith, 510 Decatur Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. For more in- 
formation write James G. Smith, 932-23rd Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 
LANDIS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Trinity Luther League of Landis, North Carolina, elected new officers 
late May. The following are to head the joint league organization: 
‘esident, Eugenia Shue; vice pres., Dorothy Alexander; secy., Judy 
eaver; treas., Alex Beaver: librarians, Brenda Ramsuer and Beth Miller. 
‘uring the installation of these officers Dianne Kiser sang a solo while 
tiscilla Lipe accompanied her on the piano. 

Newly elected officers of the Intermediate league are: president, 
orothy Alexander; vice pres., Johnny Smith; secy., Margaret Shue; 
eas., Sherian Teague: recreation secy., Beth Miller. The Senior league 
ected as president, Eugenia Shue; vice pres., Sheila Brown; secy., Joyce 
oop; treas., Alex Beaver. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Senior League of Augsburg Church, Toledo elected officers for 
360-61 in May. They are president: Jack Buchhop; vice pres., Loraine 
aliba; secy., Barbara Burpee; corres. secy., Joyce Scott; treas., Bill Schultz ; 
ad chaplain, Sue Hollyday. 


NEWS FROM AROUND THE CHURCH 
| PASTORS GO BACK TO SCHOOL 


_ More than 60 united Lutheran pastors from 14 states attending an 
tban church school in Philadelphia heard today’s modern man described 
s “outwardly hard and confident while inwardly he is hollow and 
tightened.” The pastors, who went to school in order to learn better 
‘ow to deal with the problems confronting their urban congregations, 
eard the Rev. Dr. William H. Lazareth, assistant professor of systematic 
neology and ethics at Philadelphia Lutheran Theological Seminary char- 
cterize the modern secularist as ‘‘ a mystery to understand—even to 
imself.” 

He told the pastors “so many of our people have picked up the 
Hea that ‘God loves good little boys and girls’ as children in church 
chools that they are virtually incapable of believing that God truly loves 
nners. 

“Unwed mothers,’ Dr. Lazareth asserted, ‘chronic alcoholics, and 
heating salesmen must be confronted once again with the scandalous 
ssertion that God loves them just as they are—with no conditional 
cclesiastical ifs, ands, or buts to stand in the way of their salvation.” 
He urged the pastors to offer these people membership in the church, 
ithe community of saints which will last forever.” Dr. Lazareth concluded 
aat only “here will the uprooted and the outcast of our cities find a 
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fellowship of worship and service where they really belong, and are 
accepted, and feel at home. 

“The maiden aunt in the walk-up flat; the lonely widower in the 
boarding house; the frustrated secretary in the shared apartment: all 
should find solace and companionship within the family of God no mattei 
how cruel the world often is to its so called “social misfits.’ ” 


AUGUSTANA APPROVES MERGER 


The Augustana Lutheran Church gave overwhelming approval to 
plans for merger with three other church bodies into a new denomination 
of more than three million members to be known as the Lutheran Church 
in America. In a voice vote, nearly 2,000 delegates to Augustana’s 101st 
annual synod approved a resolution to unite with the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Suomi Synod or Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, and the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Endorsement of the resolution on merger carried with it approval 
of a constitution and by-laws of the proposed new Church for adoption 
at its constituting convention. the target date of which has been ten- 
tatively set for June 1962. Other union documents approved by the 
delegates included articles of incorporation of the new Church and sug- 
gested constitutions for its 30 territorial synods and its over 6,000 con- 
gregations. . 

The Augustana Church was the first of the four bodies to act ta 
the merger, the negotiations for which were begun in December 1956 
Its 13 geographical conferences must agree with the favorable decision 
at their conventions next spring and a final vote on merger must be taken 
at next year’s synod in Seattle, Wash. Somewhat similar procedures will 
be followed by the other three bodies involved. | 


N.Y.-N.E. SYNOD PROTESTS DISCRIMINATION 
The United Lutheran Synod of New York and New England was 


instructed by delegates to its annual convention in Utica to “communi- 
cate our protest as stockholders to the F. W. Woolworth Company con- 
cerning its discriminatory lunch counter practices in various states.” | 

In a second related action, delegates voted to ask the United Lutheran 
Church in America to “investigate the firms in which it holds stock con- 
cerning possible discriminatory practices in services to the public and in 
employment practices” and to protest them if any are found. 

The actions demanding that discriminatory practices in employment 
and service to the public be denounced by the synod came in the closing 
hour of the convention at Zion Lutheran Church. The United Lutheran 
Church will be formally asked to consider the synod’s request at its 
October biennial convention in Atlantic City. 


EVENT 


Felix L. Auer, a lay delegate from Advent Lutheran Church, New 
ork City, started the heated discussion by decrying the reluctance of 
adership to speak out on controversial subjects. 

“If a church abdicated its moral leadership to secular institutions and 
1e police power of the government it is in a state of sedition against 

rist and in open rebellion against Him.” 
_ The Rey. John W. Vannorsdall, a pastor to Lutheran students at 
ornell University, asserted “it is good for the United Lutheran Church 
» face up to the fact that it owns property and that means the responsi- 
lity to administer it.” 
| Before the recommendation was passed, the Rev. Robert H. Arnold, 
-esident of the Queens Conference and pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
hurch, Richmond Hill, Queens, cautioned delegates: “Judgment begins 
the House of God. Before we pass this we had better be sure we do 
dt practice segregation in our Own congregations.” 

Addressing himself to the other side of the question, the Rev. John E. 
hrist, pastor of Bethany Lutheran Church, Bronx, told delegates, ‘we 
ive no right to go out for minority groups unless we are willing to go 
bat for them in matters of social justice.” 


DISASTER IN CHILE HITS CHURCH 


: Nearly nine-tenths of the 25,000-member Evangelical Lutheran 
aurch in Chile is located in the area devasted by earthquake and tidal 
ave, according to the National Lutheran Council’s Department of Lu- 
eran Cooperation in Latin America. 
Losses suffered by the Lutheran Church when the tremors struck 
juthern Chile late in May were reported by Dr. Friedrich Karle, its 
resident, in an urgent appeal for food, clothing, blankets, medicine and 
nds to help the victims of one of the worst disasters in the nation’s 
tory. Lutheran World Relief rushed 64,000 pounds of clothing and a 
ift of $1,500 to the stricken area. Further aid was forthcoming. 
The series of quakes that began May 21 and lasted a week left more 
an 5,000 persons dead or missing, some two million homeless and 
mage estimated in the hundreds of millions of dollars. Whole villages 
ere swept away by tidal waves as high as twenty-four feet. 

Lutheran losses set at $200,000, included the destruction of four 
vurches and two parsonages. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LUTHERANS PROTEST SEGREGATION 


West Cape German Lutheran clergymen have issued a joint pastoral 
ster to their congregations containing a veiled criticism of the govern- 
ent’s apartheid (“‘separation’) policy on biblical and theological 


ounds, 
“The unity of Christ's fellowship which was created by the divine 
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Word cannot be split by any earthly power nor any claim for sovereign 
authority of an ideology,” they declared. ‘The governing authorities can 
fulfill the office entrusted to them only if they do not make a dogm 
of anthropological, national and social factors.” They said all Christian 
had the duty personally to keep human life from being ruled by “‘fals 
gods, such as ideological group prejudice and mistrust, collective fear 
a desire for prosperity and pleasure, or an escape into a private existence.” 
The letter was signed by six West Cape area pastors of the Germa 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Africa. 

“The happenings which fill our whole country and each individual wit 
great anxiety and concern summon every Christian to penitence and re 
assessment before God and His Word,” they said. They acknowledge 
that “we as the Church” had not done all that should have been done t 
help “our younger sister Churches’ in the way of financial aid, inter- 
cessory prayer, personal contacts and assistance in the training of pastors. 


LUTHERAN PREDICTS 
“CHURCH IN THE ROUND” 


A United Lutheran committee on church architecture was told in June that 
the church will follow the theater in abandoning the proscenium arch fof 
services in the round. The Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Sittler, professor of systematié 
theology at the University of Chicago’s School of Divinity, based his predic 
tion of future church services in the round on the premise that a greater under 
standing of the Lord’s supper will demand a different seating arrangement if 
churches. 

Dr. Sittler admitted that “there is no theological necessity’ for the place 
ment of the altar at any one place in the church. He declared that there are 
three principal problems which confront all church architects: (1.) ‘The 
church building must be open to the world and yet over against the world} 
it is for the world but not from the world. (2.) “The handling of light if 
such a way as to symbolize the joy in ‘the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’ but the architect dare not achieve this by simply stepping 
up the wattage. (3.) ‘“Materials must be so used as to acknowledge that al 
things are of God—there is no such thing as holy material. Nevertheless, the 
choice and handling of this material is different in a church than in the foyel 
of the First National Bank. The distinction is a subtle one but utterly decisive. 

In a paper entitled “Implications for Church Architecture,” Dr. Sittle 
indicated the church that shuts out the world. “There is a disposition to mak 
the self-contained life of the congregation an alternative to the Christian unde 
standing of the whole of man’s life,” he declared. “The cult is meant to b 
a beach-head on the life of the world; we are disposed to make it a beach 
house. Instead of bringing all things into subjection to Christ we are temptet 
so to order our alternative understanding of life as to seal ourselves off from 
the vigorous life of the world.” 
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“Jesus reviled” 
(Plate 2) 
Collection 
Museum of 
Modern Art, 
New York 


Ti A HOPE 


how do we look at modern art? here’s an artist whose 
intings became more unusual as he grew in religious 


nviction 


: by 
Richard 
Pankow 


AUL HINDEMITH, the contemporary German 
composer, has written a notable twentieth century 
opera called, “Mathis der Mahler”, Mathias the Painter. 
It tells of the life of the early 16th century German 
artist, Mathias Griinewald. Griinewald was one of the 
great religious artists in a period when great religious 
art was the accepted artistic creation. The twentieth 
century has seen no such preoccupation with the depict- 
ing of great religious truths in the field of the creative 
arts. Almost without exception these years have been 
devoid of any great and striking addition to the cen- 
turies of religious art. The one great universally accepted 
exception to this was the French mystic, Georges 
Rouault, (Roo-alt) a spiritual heir of Griinewald. 
Rouault was born on May 27, 1871 in Paris during a 
bombardment of the city. In later life some people 
commented that this hectic entry into life was respon- 
sible for the chaotic appearance of his paintings. His 
father was a wood finisher in a piano manufacturing 
plant. His grandfather was tremendously interested in 
art and even owned some of the prints of Daumier. At 
the age of fourteen Rouault was apprenticed to a maker 
of stained glass windows. It is this early contact with 
the Gothic that many critics have stated pervaded his 
whole mature outlook in his chosen field. After a long 
life he died in 1958. 
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Rouault was a prodigious and conscientious painter. It was quite 
possible for him to be working on several paintings at one time over 
an extensive period of time. He never nef to be totally satisfied with 
his artistic output and left many paintings unsigned because he was not 
content with them. This desire for perfection and the consequent leaving 
of unfinished paintings resulted in one of the great art scandals of the 
age when, after a lengthy court battle, Rouault recovered some of his 
canvasses from his agent and burned a huge number so that these works, 
which he felt inferior, would no longer flood the market. 

As a painter his technique was unique. In his early years he gave 
indication of certain latent artistic talents that showed in some very 
obvious, conventional and unobjectionable paintings. A number of self 
portraits are characteristic of this group. As he grew in artistic stature 
and religious conviction—he was a devout Roman Catholic—his paintings 
became less conventional. 

During the great years of his painting output his canvases were 
characterized by the use of what one critic has called smoldering blues, 
reds and greens, all lined heavily with black “leaded” contours. Toward 
the end of his work his palette lightened considerably and moved into the 
lighter shades with a decided tendency toward yellows and oranges with 
less emphasis on the ‘‘leaded’’ line. In much of his work he applied his 


paint with a palette knife—a kind of putty knife—which gave a heavily 


textured appearance to the surface of his canvas. 


His subject matter was almost exclusively the manifestations of the 
problems of man; his despair and dejection, and almost forced dependence 


on the Church of Jesus Christ for his hope. Here then were the artist’s — 


subjects: the despairing man and the revelation of God to this despair. 


Perhaps nothing quite shows his preoccupation with this theme, as — 
well as the diligence of Rouault as an artist, better than his work in the © 


field of graphic arts called Miserere (miz-uh-reh ‘ri: the 51st Psalm; from 
the opening words of the Latin Version which mean ‘‘Have mercy on me, 
O God.”). This work, done over a period of years from 1916 until 
1927 and finally published after a lapse of twenty-two years, must certainly 
stand as one of the great artistic accomplishments of the 20th century. 


The work was originally conceived of in two volumes, Méserere and — 


Guerre. The work was to total one hundred prints. All of the prints were 
not finished. Apparently only fifty-seven were completed for the series 
with a few more appearing in various stages and states. A book called 
Miserere, compiled under the supervision of the artist, published by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York in 1952, contains the whole series. 


In order to appreciate these prints it is essential to understand the ~ 


technique involved. Rouault would first of all execute his subject matter 
in gouache (gwahsh)—a manner of painting using opaque pigments 
mixed with gum and honey—or some other media. These subjects would 


then be transferred photographically to copper plates. These plates were 
then returned to the artist who would work on the plates themselves in- 
numerable times until he was satisfied with the final outcome. 

In order to work on the actual plates Rouault would use virtually 
anything that would obtain the desired affect. He would cut and dig into 
the actual copper or eat away sections with acid. Dry point—the use of a 
small needle-like stylus to scratch the surface of the plate—and aquatint, 
the use of a weak solution of nitric acid, were also some of the techniques 
used. 

In their final state these prints stand as a remarkable testimony to 
the artistic insights of a man. The printing process was given an entirely 
personal touch by Rouault who made out of these black and white prints 
an exciting, almost colorful experience. When the set finally was published 
in French in 1948 it appeared with a brief forward (and simple captions) 
by Rouault. In style and form this series recalls some of the great medieval 
woodcuts. They are straightforward and simple and convey their “mes- 
sage’’ with unmistakable reality and frankness. 


"Who does not 
paint himself a 
face?” 


(Plate 8) Collection 
Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 
Gift of the artist 
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“The society lady fancies 
she has a reserved seat 
in heaven.” 


(Plate 16) Collection 
Museum of Modern Art, 
N. Y. Gift of the artist 


In subject matter the Mvserere is unique by what it associates side by 
side. In his introduction to the English Edition of the prints, Monroe 
Wheeler Says, “What shall man do? This great French artist feels that 
he is in the same plight as every man. Where can he turn? To the 
Church, the Evangels, Jesus Christ dead and buried, risen the third day.” 
With this thought in mind the dual emphasis of the Miserere becomes 
self-evident. Here is mankind: the clown, the condemned man, the prosti- 
tute. Here is the revealed God: baptized, beaten, crucified. Here the 
despair of mankind is coupled with the hope of Christ. 

The eighth plate in the series is the face of a man, perhaps a clown. 
The caption reads, ‘who does not paint himself a face?’ On quick glance 
the etching is nothing more than a man’s face with an unintelligent 
caption. Yet as the print is studied, you can see in its subject matter and 
its technique some of the despair that characterizes the life of man. The 
great wide-open, bottomless eyes, almost unfocused, seem to long for 
something hopeful. The use of the “leaded” line, so characteristic of the 
paintings of Rouault, is here used to striking effect to suggest the dejection 
of this man. The only lightness in this whole print—a print that typifies 
Rouault’s color sense, even in black and white—is lightness of sections 
of the face. Somewhere there is hope. 

In plate number 16 we find a large head of a woman. It is the only 
object in the plate. The caption reads, ‘The society lady fancies she has 
a reserved seat in heaven.’’ How devastating is this portrayal of conceit 
and self-righteousness! The placement of the head, high and arrogant; 


the pinched, almost parsimonious position of the lips; the long, elegant, 
erect neck. All of these things combine to portray the thinking of this 
woman. ‘“Why shouldn’t I be sure of a place in heaven. I am wealthy. 
I have social status. I am beautiful. I have a right to it.’ And yet even in 
this print the suggestion of doom and despair is present. The background 
again is filled with a restless black. There is even a sense in the face of 
2S ons herself, despite all her pretentions of conceit, that all is not 
well. 

And then, perhaps one of the most moving of all the prints in this 
series, plate number two. A simple profile of Christ placed off-center on 
the plate. The caption,—"‘Jesus reviled.” Here is Christ. All of the sentt- 
mentality that has poisoned our thinking about the figure of Christ is 
swept aside. Here is no effeminate man, with square jaw and slightly 
less angular nose. Here is no Christ with beauty parlor hair and polished 
out-doors complexion. Here IS Christ fully aware of the burden of man’s 
sin. Here is Christ feeling the bitter pain and rejection that were part 
and parcel of his pre-crucifixion trials. How aptly Rouault has built this 
face! The bowed head, the high cheek-boned face, the crown of thorns, 
the emaciated body, the closed eyes, and the bent shoulders. All of these 
things are focused by Rouault’s use of white and black and the sharp 
use of the “leaded” line to dramatize the sense of contained power that 
pervades the whole picture. This is a picture of Christ suffering. It is not 
pretty. It is not soothing. It is almost barbaric. Yet it calls to our attention 
the claim of Christ. And because of this it is valuable. 

Georges Rouault, artist and craftsman. Georges Rouault, the print- 
maker. Georges Rouault, the preacher. No matter what your artistic or 
religious persuasions may be, here is a man with something to say. Some- 
thing to say concerning the lot of man, whatever his place in life may be. 
But here is a man who holds out to a// of mankind the only firm hope— 
personified for us in the life, work and death of Christ. The Miserere 
holds this testimony. 


Copies of the prints reproduced here and the book Miserere are available from 
the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. The prints should 
be in view of leaguers as the topic is given. If copies are not used several issues of 
LUTHER LIFE could be passed around to show prints. The leader should explain the 
meaning of Miserere (see 5th paragraph on page 14), and devotions should include 
the responsive reading of Psalm 51. Print the painter’s name and specific art terms 
and Miserere on a blackboard or cards with their pronounciations (example: gouache 
= gwahsh). Have different leaguers read the introductory parts of the article. Then, 
beginning on page 16, read the descriptions and interpretations of each of the three 
prints mentioned, pointing out different characteristics as you read them. 
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. what you think about the Church may well determine 


whether you choose the small, Church-related school 


or the “secular” university 


by Gilbert Doan, Jr. 


W HAT will you be doing ten years from tonight? Watching 
by a sickbed? Pulling guard duty at the post? Attending 
PTA? Preparing a brief for a criminal trial? Warming a bottle? 
Working over an account or a report for a large corporation? Or 
just watching TV? 

Chances are you have no idea. Probably you have very little 
idea of what you’d even /ike to be doing! If you did, your problem 
would be more or less easy: You'd just pick the college that would 
best prepare you for that lifetime job—and hope they accept you! 
More likely, though, you just haven’t made up your mind about 
a career. So when it comes to picking a college, you're really up 
a stump. All you know is that you want the experience, the maturity, 
and, of course, the prestige that a good college education can 
give you. 

A college education can give you these things, too—but it 
doesn’t come automatically. These things are the by-products of 
a good education. You'll never get them unless you really want 
the education more than any of its by-products. And what is more, 
good colleges aren’t much interested in people who just want the 
by-products. They are set up to give you the chance to get an educa- 
tion, and if you're planning to take only a minor in learning, don’t 
be surprised if the admissions office doesn’t roll out the red carpet! 
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So let’s assume that you want a good, 
solid, liberal education. Let’s assume you want 
to learn how to study, how to think for your- 
self, how to weigh facts and ideas and values 
and come to a decision. Let’s assume you want 
to know how government and business and 
industry work as they do, and what makes the 
world and its people tick. Let’s assume you 
want to be prepared for responsible and ma- 
ture citizenship, the kind that’s a part of the 
answer and not just a part of the problem. 
Let’s assume you want to learn the best that 
has been thought and said and done in the 
world, the things that have shaped your world 
and your life. And let’s assume that in this 
process you will begin to find out who you 
really are, and what you want to be doing for 
the rest of your life. Let’s assume, in other 
words, that you want a good, general, liberal 
education. 

There are many kinds of schools which 
can give you what you’re looking for. One of 
the simplest things to do (and for some people 
the best thing) is to go to a small, homey, 
friendly Church-related or private college. 
There are many good colleges of this type 
which can supply a good liberal education. 
And for many active Christian students, the 
Church-related college seems a natural choice. 

But has anyone ever told you that be- 
cause you are a Christian you ought to consider 
a large, ‘‘secular”’ college or university ? There 
is a very good reason for it! How come? 
Doesn’t a Christian look for certain things in 
the college of his choice? Whether the pro- 
fessors are Christians? Whether there’s a daily 
chapel service? Whether the college has Chris- 
tian aims and goals? Whether there are courses 
in religion and whether there is religion in 
the courses? It’s fair and natural enough for 
Christians to ask these questions of the colleges 
they consider. But intelligent Christians will 
also ask some questions about the Church— 
because what you think about the Church may 
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eae eaten, 


well determine whether you choose a Church 
college or a secular institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

After all, what is the Church? Is it a re- 
ligious organization, founded by Jesus, united 
by its doctrine and its worship and its good 
works? And is its purpose to hear and preach 
sermons and receive and administer the sacra- 
ments? Is it an organization set up to increase 
its membership and strengthen its forces 
against its enemies and get more and fuller 
commitment by those who are already mem- 
bers? Is its goal to win out against the world? 

It is indeed—all but the last sentence. For 
if you say the Church is working to win out 
against the world, you give the lie to all the 
rest. If the last sentence is true, and the Church 
is against the world, the rest becomes a hollow, 
organizational, sanctimonious busy-ness, and 
the Church winds up desperately pushing for 
success as the world understands success, trying 
to beat the world at its own power-prestige 
struggle. 

The Church against the world? Never! 
God made the world. He holds it in his hands. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’ to save it. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.” This is the 
whole point of it all—God’s endless, blood- 
stained love for this crazy lost world. Then 
what is this pious organization that thinks to 
despise the world, that seeks to succeed against 
it? One thing is sure: it is mot the Church of 
Jesus Christ! 

The Church is the very body of Jesus 
Christ. But how can it be his Church, how 
can it be any part of him, if it refuses to be 
broken as he was for the pain and the hope- 
lessness, the hatred and the senselessness of 
the world? The Church is not called to be 
successful, even religiously successful. The 
Church exists for Jesus Christ, and for his sake 
alone. It exists to carry out his work of recon- 
ciliation—or it is only a very sad, bad joke. 
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It is called to be a success—in terms of the success of Jesus Christ. As 
you know, by most standards he was an awful failure. He refused to be what 
the world calls successful. They tried to take him by force to make him a king 
—for sincere reasons, no doubt—but he wanted none of it. He would be hi: 
own kind of King, and not even a cross could change his mind. They tried te 
make him a popular magician, story-teller, faith-healer, moralist, theologian 
psychotherapist, mystic, saint—and as long as he seemed to dance to the tune 
they played, they followed him in droves. But when he began to drive home 
to them, the truth about themselves and about God, they suddenly found more 
important things to do. At the end he was pretty much forgotten, save by ¢ 
few, and alone, except for the soldiers. He wasn’t having any part of any kine 
of success—except that of turning the eyes and hearts of the world back tc 
God. It turned out to be possible only at the price of his life. Are we to be 
guilty of paring our moral and theological fingernails, enjoying a self-centerec 
“religious success”, while God dies for the world God loves? 

No! You and I are members of his Body. We are called to love the world 
to serve it, and to live in it, pointing to him in thought, word, and deed. We 
are not called to snipe at it, to excuse ourselves from it, and to set ourselve: 
over against it. We are not called to be shocked by our neighbors, or maki 
religious prey or ecclesiastical statistics of them. We are called to serve the 
whether as bus boys or bank officials. And we are called to bring to them th 
gospel of Christ, namely, that in his birth and death and resurrection Goc 


acted to turn their hearts away from religiousness and back to him. : 


Does that sound complicated? It shouldn't. Difficult? It should. Becaus 
it’s bare Christianity. And the student who makes a decision about college, i 
he is a Christian, will remember that mo matter what his occupation wil 
eventually be, he is called first of all to prepare not just to serve the Churd 
and strengthen his own faith. He is called first to be a part of the living Bod 
of Christ which exists to serve the world, and through which God acts to turt 
the world back to him. 


it takes a grown-up Christian 


Now, that’s the basic meaning of the Church. If a man can’t buy it, i 
the Church is to him still a religious organization (the best one, perhaps, bu 
still an organization), that man is not yet in a real sense a grown-up Christian 
He is still part of a problem world, and not part of our Lord’s answer. He j 
still the man whom the Church of Christ is trying to call to obedience and faith 
And, frankly, he may not be ready (as a Christian) for a career in a secula 
college or university. 

But if a man does understand the life and mission of the Church, wh 
better way than an education in a secular institution to prepare himself for adu 
membership—for the kind of churchmanship that looks outward to the wor 
God loves rather than inward on itself and its own success? In most su 
institutions, the Church has almost no voice at all. Sometimes it has a voi 
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thich is only mocked—to which Christians do better to be accustomed than 
shamed to admit. And in this respect, except for its polite manners toward 
ligion-in-general, the secular institution mirrors a growing trend in American 
uture. 


C. Wright Mills, the prominent Columbia sociologist, describes this trend— 
hich has some justification, we must admit: 


“Neither preachers nor the religious laity matter. What they do and 
what they say can be readily agreed with and safely ignored. By most 
of those who do matter . . . it is taken as irrelevant Sunday chatter, or 
it is used as an instrument of their own altogether secular purposes 
... As a social and as a personal force, religion has become a dependent 
variable: it does not originate; it reacts. It does not denounce; it adapts. 
It does not set forth new modes of conduct and sensibility; it imitates. 
Its rhetoric is without deep appeal; the worship it organizes is without 
piety. It has become less a revitalization of the spirit in permanent 
tension with the world than a respectable distraction from the sourness 
of life.” 


Mills captures here the spirit of the ‘‘Post-Christian” age in which we live. 
Jurs is a world in which Christianity (as Jesus or St. Paul would recognize it) 
; an unwelcome guest. If the work of the Church is to reconcile this world to 
;od, Christians have got to learn how to live in the world on its own terms, 
nd not expect the world to say, “Oh! You're a Christian! Well, that’s d7fferent! 
fter you, sit!’ The world did not act so toward Jesus or St. Paul. Do we claim 
ie right to more respectful treatment? We may expect it no longer. The 
hurch is no longer calling the cultural signals. We have got to learn how to 
e faithful in the work of reconciling the world, rather than how to be bowed 
nd scraped to. We are outsiders in the world God loves. But if God loves it, 
is people had jolly well better do the same, and learn how to live in it, rather 
van apart from it. 

At this stage, then, could you do better than enroll in a large, secular 
niversity? How better could you learn the values and the styles of life of 
1e people who, like Mills, repudiate the Church? What better way to learn 
1e world’s many special lingoes than the place where they are born, the place 
there the world’s most brilliant and original and powerful thinkers and 
eakers and writers spend their lives? What better way to learn to be at home 
1 the world—enough to be able to speak to its people—than to submit yourself 
» the organization and the discipline, the officials and the regulations of 
eople who do not confess Jesus Christ, even if he is their Lord? 

Looking at it negatively, how can you and I ever hope to serve the world, 
t alone speak the Word of God to it, if we insist on spending all our days 


*Mills, C. Wright. The Causes of World War Three. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1958. 
2. 147-8. Available now in paperback. 
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under the wing of a church organization, or in the comfort of an institution 
in which (in spite of discussions of Darwin and Marx and Freud) church- 
organizations are still behind the scenes, calling the academic tune? C. Wright 
Mills does not threaten Jesus Christ (who is his Lord), but he does speak the 
truth about the world’s attitude toward the religious. The world isn’t listening! 


If you want more out of your education than a comfortable background 
for a comfortable career, if you have any desire to witness to and to serve the 
world God loves (that is, if you are a Christian), you had better learn how 
to live in and speak to the world. You had better submit yourself to it, as 
Someone else once did, and still does through His Body, the Church, where 
it is faithful to Him. And you cannot do it from the safety of the sanctuary! 


Make no mistake. Large, secular universities are not “safe”. You can get 
a good deal of bad advice on everything from courses to “college traditions’’. 
You can acquire very destructive habits, and have no one to watch over you 
and pull you back from the edge of the cliff. You'll hear some pretty weird 
ideas, inside of class and out. This should not be surprising: nothing great 
and powerful is ‘safe’. But if you're looking for an education, you will do 
well to remember that the great and powerful “secular’’ universities are the 
best-equipped to give it to you. 

Some people will choose the university—or the small college—for reasons 
that have nothing to do with Jesus Christ. Others will choose the university— 
or the small college—out of faithfulness to him and to his work. Is it he whom 
you will serve with the education you will acquire? Remember his life, his 
love for the world, and his work of reconciliation. Then consider the university! 


1. Write to the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., for information about 
American colleges and universities. 


2. Invite a guest who is a teacher or an administrator (for instance, a dean or counselor) 
in a secular college and university to serve as a resource-person for your discussion. 

3. During a college vacation period, ask some college students who are “alumni” of the 
League to sit in with you during a discussion on choosing a college. 


4. Get members who are planning to go to college to write for catalogues from different 
colleges which they are considering. Ask each to prepare a review of the strong points and 
weak points of each of the colleges and universities. Discuss which are the most important 
factors. 


5. Prepare lists of reasons for and against secular colleges—in terms of preparing graduates 
for the reconciling mission of the Church. Compare lists at the meeting. 
VESPERS. (SBH, P. 141) 
Psalm 47, P. 179 
Lesson: Acts 14: 8-18 
Hymn: 155 
Canticle: The Magnificat 
Prayer: Number 108, Student Prayer Book. (New York: Association Press, 1953.) 
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THE 


PROPHET 


A PERSON does not generally think 
of a prophet as a young man. 
Neither did Jeremiah. He was still 
oung when he recognized God's 
vill to make him a prophet, and he 
jected on the basis of his age. The 
ull account appears in the first chap- 
st of the book of Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah’s reluctance sounds good 
1 comparison with those who want 
9 enter full time church service with- 
ut the proper equipment or prepara- 
on. At least he counted the cost. He 
calized that serving the Lord was 
ot always easy or glorious, but often 
ifficult, humiliating and agonizing. 


Yet, when he realized the truth, he 
was wrong to dodge. 

It was not the sort of decision a 
person made on the basis of his own 
concerns. There were others who 
needed Jeremiah’s ministry. “To all 
whom I send you, you shall go,” said 
the Lord. It was not Jeremiah’s plans 
nor his parents’ plans that counted. 
“Before you were born I consecrated 
you,” said the Lord. Jeremiah’s will- 
fulness met the ‘‘whatever I command 
you” of the Lord. His lack of ‘‘pull’” 
met the Lord’s “I am with you to de- 
liver you.” 


Longfellow said, 


WAS 


“The thoughts 


YOUNG 
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by Robert J. Marshall 


of youth are long long thoughts.” 
Was that what made Jeremiah ready 
to accept the Lord’s commission ? ‘‘See 
I have set you this day over nations 
and over kingdoms, to pluck up and 
to break down, to build and to plant.” 
In spite of the audacity attributed 
to young people, the ‘big ideas’ did 
not belong to Jeremiah. They were 
the Lord’s, for only He saw the con- 
sequences of the man’s work. Jere- 
miah even failed to make an accept- 
ance speech. In chapter 2, however, 
he has begun obediently to preach 
the word of the Lord. 


no love and marriage 


The cost of the prophetic ministry 
begins to show in chapter sixteen 
where the Lord’s command to Jere- 
miah is recorded, ‘““You shall not take 
a wife, nor shall you have sons or 
daughters in this place.” The pro- 
phet’s life was to preach his message 
as strongly as his words. Both pointed 
to disaster. Judgment was coming 
upon Jeremiah’s nation, Judah, for 
the careless indulgence in selfish in- 
terests. Soon family life would be 
disrupted by death and destruction. 
Parents and children, husbands and 
wives would be lost or separated. 
Jeremiah’s life symbolized what all 
persons would have to endure. 

Probably no one will pity Jeremiah 
because the Lord also forbade him to 
attend funerals. When it is remem- 
bered, however, what satisfaction it 
gave young Abe Lincoln to arrange 
a decent memorial service for his 
mother, it will be seen how Jeremiah 
might be hurt. The Lord was using 
the prophet’s life to predict the terrors 
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of war, when hundreds would go 
forth, not to be seen again dead or 
alive. Their unburied corpses would 
be lost in the rubble. There would be 


no time for funerals. 


threat of delinquency 

Jeremiah could not go to parties, 
either. In order to show the Lord’s 
displeasure with the way the people 
were living, the prophet was cut off 
from all normal social life. Though 
it might be expected that a man could 
take refuge with his parents, Jeremiah 
was not to know any such escape from 
loneliness. The end of chapter eleven 
tells how the men of his home town, 
Anathoth, sought to kill him. Accord- 
ing to 12:6, he heard the report, 
“Even your brothers and the house of 
your father, even they have dealt 
treacherously with you.’ They refused 
to believe they deserved the judgment 
Jeremiah announced. It was easier to 
murder a prophet than to confess sin. 

Jeremiah found himself out of step 
with his family and his community, 
not because he sought some delinquent 
thrill, nor because he merely wanted 
more freedom for himself, but be- 
cause of the pressure of his religious 
faith. The source of his trouble saved 
him from some serious mistakes 
When he rather naturally wanted te 
take revenge, as reported at the be 
ginning of chapter twelve, he wa 
prevented by counsel from the Lord 
“If you have raced with men on foo 
and they have wearied you, how wil 
you compete with horses?” The eas 
road of vengeance would not hav 
prepared Jeremiah for the greate 


attles to come. The goal was not self 
atisfaction. 


God's work had to be done. That 
1eant conditions could get worse, and 
aey did. Jeremiah was put in the 
tocks (chapter 20). His writings were 
urned by the king, and he had to go 
ito hiding (chapter 36). Jeremiah 
ersevered in spite of persecution. On 
ne occasion (chapters 27 & 28) Jere- 
uiah wore a wooden yoke to illustrate 
ow Babylon would bring the nations 
ito subjection. Another prophet broke 
ae yoke and said the Lord would 
reak the yoke of oppression. Jere- 
1iah became the laughing stock of 
1e crowd. Still, he came out again, 
uis time saying, ‘Thus says the Lord: 
7ou have broken wooden bars, but 

will make in their place bars of 
on. 

Since Jeremiah was a sensitive per- 
on, he suffered more deeply than 
nost. In his prayers he talked frankly 
‘ith the Lord. 


O Lord, thou has deceived me, 
and I was deceived; thou art 
stronger than I, and thou 
hast prevailed. 

I have become a laughing stock 
all the day; every one mocks 
me. 

For whenever I speak, I cry out, 
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I shout, ‘Violence and de- 
struction!” 

For the word of the Lord has 
become for me a reproach 
and derision all day long. 

If I say, “I will not mention 
him, or speak any more in 
his name,” 

There is in my heart as it were 
a burning fire shut up in my 
bones. 

And I am weary with holding 
it in, and I cannot. 

—Jeremiah 20:7-9 


As a prophet, his message made him 
unpopular. If he kept quiet, however, 
his conscious made life unbearable. 

At times Jeremiah lived on the edge 
of despondency. Like others who have 
suffered, he wished he had never lived. 
Some of his words are as bitter as 
those in any literature. 


Cursed be the day on which I 
was born! 
The day when my mother bore 
me, let it not be blessed! 
Cursed be the man who brought 
the news to my father, 

“A son is born to you,” mak- 
ing him very glad. 

Let that man be like the cities 
which the Lord overthrew 
without pity; 
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Let him hear a cry in the morn- 
ing and an alarm at noon, 
Because he did not kill me in 
the womb; so my mother 
would have been my grave, 
and her womb for ever great. 
Why did I come forth from the 
womb to see toil and sorrow, 
and’ spend my days in shame? 
Jeremiah 20:14-18 


Jeremiah showed how completely 
human a prophet could be, when he 
tried to blame God, ‘Why is my 
pain unceasing, my wound incurable, 
refusing to be healed? Wilt thou be 
to me like a deceitful brook, like 
waters that fail?” (15:18). But he 
received a reply, “If you return, I 
will restore you, and you shall stand 
before me” (15:19). Always his faith 
kept him from succumbing to a martyr 
complex of self pity. He had to admit 
that he, too, belonged to the human 
race, that he should not except escape 
from trouble, nor such exaltation that 
he might appear as God among men. 
Like those whom he denounced, Jere- 
miah offended the Lord, and needed 
help. 
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By the time Jeremiah had suffered 
all that has been described, he was 
no longer young. He lived to see five 
kings come to power in his country 
and then lose out before foreign rul- 
ers. He saw his prophecies fulfilled, 
the land devastated. Put in prison for 
predicting defeat, he had survived the 
siege of Jerusalem, in which many had 
perished from starvation. Then he te- 
fused favors from the victorious baby- 
lonian conqueror. 

Though Jeremiah’s contemporaries 
could not understand how his criti- 
cisms of his own nation could be any- 
thing but treason, the prophet re- 
mained a true patriot to the end and 
preferred poverty in his native land 
rather than luxuries in the Babylonian 
court. Among the few others who 
were left in the land, a band of hot- 
headed rebels got into such trouble 
they had to flee. Wanting a spokes- 
man of the Lord, they forced Jeremiah 
against his will to join them. So the 
prophet probably died in Egypt. In 
death as in his life, things went con- 
trary to his choice. 

No record shows Jeremiah taking 
time to reminisce about the past. He 
did not talk of the days when he was 
young as the “good old days”. He 
did not say toward the end of his 
life, “I have learned a lot that I want 
to teach to young people.” If he had, 
he might have said that youth is not 
preparation for comfortable living in 
middle age, any more than adult years 
are to be endured so one can enjoy 
retirement. He could have told young 
people to avoid delusions and to 
recognize life may become more dif- 
ficult than the worst expectations. 
Jeremiah didn’t say such things, how 
ever. It was left for some disciple t 


write the biography which appears in 
parts of the book of Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah had been concerned for 
writing to the issues of his own time. 
He had been too busy fighting the 
oattle of his own generation to moral- 
ize for the next. In his later years at 
the age when persons develop neur- 
yses, imagined ailments, all sorts of 
fears and worries, and often lose en- 
husiasm for life, Jeremiah had 
struggled on against the vanities of 
nis society and against his own dis- 
‘ontent. His faith had forced him to 
ive in the presence of God. As a 
result, though he was never a soldier, 
he Lord kept him in the front line 
of battle. 

The prophet did have a vision of a 
1ew covenant, a day of a New Testa- 
nent when believers would live by 
he forgiveness of God, with His law 
n their hearts (31:31-34). Yet the 
ertainty of God’s victory in the fu- 
ure did not lure the prophet from 
ittacking problems in the present. 
[hough he was a reluctant prophet, 
till he served, as he himself put it, 
‘like a gentle lamb led to the slaugh- 
er (11:19). 


How was Jeremiah’s call to be a prophet 
imilar to your call to be a Christian? How 
vas it different? Would you call Jeremiah a 
sible-carrying ‘goodie-goodie’? Why or why 
ot? Why did Jeremiah have to endure such 
vardships? What do you think would happen 
2 Jeremiah, if he lived in your town today 
ind preached doom and destruction? Many 
veople who criticize our nation are called 
tommunists. Do you think Jeremiah would 
se condemned likewise? What could you do, 
* you believed that Jeremiah were right? 


the ball 


bounces 


“the way 
the ball 


bounces” 


pamphlet on racial 
discrimination— 

resource and program 
suggestions. Free. 


LLA—2900 Queen Lane, 
Phila. 29, Pa. 


OUTH Sunday is for youth, the 

youth of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. It provides an 
opportunity for Luther Leaguers to 
serve effectively a congregation by 
witnessing to Christ in their lives. It 
demonstrates the power of the Holy 
Spirit when young lives are confronted 
by the gospel. 

Youth Sunday is for adults, too. It 
helps parents to become aware of the 
dynamic role that a Luther League can 
play in guiding young people in pat- 
terns of Christian growth. 

Youth Sunday is for the whole con- 
gregation. To be effective, a Luther 
League must be the concern of every 
Church member, not just the newly 
confirmed. Responsible youth need the 
support and guidance, not supervision, 
of equally responsible adults. Together 
much can be accomplished. 

This year’s theme, ‘“TOGETHER,” 
speaks to the life of the congregation, 
a part of the Body of Christ, and the 
relationship between the adults and 
youth who work together as servants 
of Christ. It speaks to the individual 
Christian as he finds himself a brother 
to people quite different in interests 
and even age. 

The nature of your Youth Sunday 
presentations will be determined by 
your available facilities and the type of 
witness you wish to make. You will 
want to consider the possibility of a 
special evening service to which the 
whole congregation is invited as well 
as other opportunities for presenta- 
tion which the material itself may sug- 
gest. 

Some congregations expand their 
celebration of Youth Sunday into an 
observance of Youth Week. They 
simply translate the purpose of Youth 
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Sunday into a program, and schedule 
events according to the needs and in- 
terests of their group. 

During such a Youth Week a 
variety of well-planned activities for 
young people is scheduled. Special dis- 
cussion groups are featured in which 
different phases of the Youth Sunday 
theme are studied. Other events of 
Youth Week include service projects, 
worship, and fellowship. Whether or 
not you plan to celebrate a Youth 
Week or confine your activities to 
Youth Sunday, careful planning, in- 
tensive preparation, and a flood of 
good publicity are a necessity. Begin 
your plans this summer to insure ade- 
quate readiness for the next to last 
Sunday in September. 

Remember that Youth Sunday or 
Youth Week should not be a single- 
shot affair. It should be the beginning 
of a year long program of worship, 
fellowship, service, and education for 
all the youth of the parish. Such a 
program requires team work. It rests 
upon the active concern and interest 
of the whole congregation. 


MATERIALS 


Available from LLA is a colorful 
Youth Sunday poster, useful in pub- 
licity or decorations. Worship bulle- 
tins, blank on the inside for your own 
mimeographing, may also be secured, 
along with additional copies of the 
leader’s guide. Al materials are avail- 
able free in quantity from the Luther 
League of America, 2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. The special offer- 
ing envelopes sent with your order 
will enable your congregation to aid in 
the financing of these items as wel 
as carrying out the program of th 
Luther League of America. 


together 


by Bob Beckstrom 


THE BROADCAST 


This is a simulated radio broadcast. It can be adapted to almost any 
setting. It may be presented on a platform or stage of an auditorium, 
or in a church sanctuary. Be sure to check with your pastor and council 
before planning to stage this in the church. Elaborate staging is op- 
tional. Most parts may be read, rather than memorized, but rehearsals 
‘are necessary to clear up problems of timing and determine that the 
audience will be able to see and hear the presentation. 

A small “panel” table and three chairs should be placed at center 
stage facing the audience. On the table place a real (or dummy) micro- 
phone. Off to one side, at some distance away, set another microphone. 
This is mike one. The mike on the table is mike two. (Label mikes with 
numbered cards). If you wish, each mike, as it is used; may be illuminated 
by a small spotlight. 

CAST 


(Players may easily double in two or more roles. You may wish to 
identify each character with an appropriate sign. Each part may be 
olayed by a young person except that of “Leader”, who should be an 
adult.) 


Director Korean Student Canadian Leaguer 
‘Announcer Argentinian Kansas Leaguer 
Leader Conventioner Ohio Leaguer 
Bob First Young Person Work Camper 
Jane Second Young Person First Leaguer 
Bill Third Young Person Second Leaguer 
Didster North Carolinian Other Leaguers 
Luther League Officer lowa Leaguer 


The director is equipped with a set of earphones and handset. He 
sits with the audience in a front seat facing the platform. He may have 
a small table before him. He stands whenever he speaks or acts. 
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DIRECTOR: (standing) Thirty seconds ’til air time. Stand by to go on the air 
in thirty seconds. (He counts off on his watch. Then he points to the announcer 
who stands ready at mike one). Ten seconds... five . . . we're on the air. 


ANNOUNCER: Good evening (morning, afternoon). The Luther League of 
etree Lutheran Church takes great pride in presenting 
“Together”, the story of how young people and adults of our Church work 
together in carrying on the program of our congregation, our synod, and the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Leaders of the Church have often pointed 
out: 


(Director stands and signals “Leader” at mike two). 


LEADER: All of us in the church should make a definite place for the contri- 
butions of our youth. We not only need the vigor and energy that our young 
people can provide for every phase of our work. We need the refreshment 
they can bring to our traditional ways of doing things. We have tried to give 
our young people better schooling, broader experiences, more opportunities 
for development, than we knew ourselves. Should not we ask them, then, to 
take on responsibilities in our congregations? Should not we make use of the 
talents and capabilities of our young people in every way we can? 


(While he speaks, Bob, Jane, and Bill, three typical league officers, seat them- 
selves at the table around mike two). 


ANNOUNCER: The Luther League program reflects the eagerness of the young 
people themselves to work together with adults in serving the Church. Its pur- 
pose is to lead youth in assuming their share of responsibility. With the help of 
adults youth can learn how to participate in the total program of the Church. 


(The three leaguers speak to each other rather than to the audience. Director 
motions for them to begin speaking). 


BOB: Here, Jane. I brought the papers you wanted to look over. 


JANE: Oh, thanks, Bob. I’m pretty disgusted. Somebody was saying that the 
Luther League was just a social club, and I said that wasn’t true. I'd like to show 
them how our program really works. 


BILL: Say, Bob, is that our local league constitution that you just gave Jane? 


BOB: Yes—it's patterned after the constitution of the Luther League of Amer 
ica. One part describes the five divisions of our Luther League program. 


JANE: You mean this part here ? 


BILL: That’s it. You can see how the whole program ties right in with th 
work our church does. 
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JANE: Oh, here it is. “The Luther League shall provide a program that will 
foster Christian growth through education and activity in the fields of Christian 
Vocation, Evangelism, Missions, Social Action, and Recreation.” 


BILL: What'd I tell you? Now read through a couple of those descriptions of 
the work these divisions do, and you'll see just what I mean. Our Luther League 
is a regular part of the Church’s work. 


JANE: “The Christian Vocation secretary shall encourage young people of the 
congregation to heed the divine call that comes to ail people for full-time 
‘Christian service and shall assist them in finding the ways in which God’s will 
can be fulfilled in their lives. Emphasis shall be given to encourage these full- 


time Christians to consider offering their lives for full-time setvice in the 
church.” 


BOB: That goes right along with the Church’s own thought of Christian work, 
Christian choices, and Christian living. 


JANE: Here is another division. ‘'The Social Action secretary shall alert the 
youth of the congregation to their responsibilities as Christians in matters per- 
‘aining to sociological relations. He shall encourage the leaguers to study our 
social structure, stimulate them to form Christian convictions, and assist them 
in the expression of their convictions through service projects and actions to 
alleviate social injustice.” 


BILL: That ought to show ’em we're more than just a club! 


ANNOUNCER: Yes, today’s Luther leaguers stand ready to work with the 
church in its program. 


(As the leaguers withdraw, “Oldster’’ pushes forward, elbowing the announcer 
out of the way on mike one). 


OLDSTER: (In a cracky voice) We-e-ell, I don’t know. These young folks talk 
1 good case, all right. Those five divisions sound fine, and point to a real 
orogram. But these young folks always seem to get all fired up about things, and 
>low off a lot of steam. But they just wind up without doing anything about ’em. 
The announcer steps up to mike one again). 


ANNOUNCER: I don’t think that particular criticism needs to be limited to 
roung people only. But let’s find out whether our Luther Leaguers are really 
sccomplishing anything. (Korean student, Argentinian, and Conventioner take 
heir places at panel table). Tonight (this morning, afternoon) we are going 
© tune in on Luther Leagues in several areas to see what’s actually happening. 
-et’s take the work in Christian Vocation, for example. A Korean student 
€ports: (Director signals to Korean student). 
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KOREAN STUDENT: My name is Hong Yup Chi. I am a student at Lenoir 
Rhyne College in Hickory, North Carolina. Last year I received a $200 Christian 
Vocation scholarship from the Luther League of North Carolina. They are 
helping me to complete my college education so that I can return to Korea 
and serve God by sharing my knowledge of science with people of my war- 
torn country. 


ARGENTINIAN (On signal from director) : Since Christian Vocation concerns 
itself with deepening the spiritual life of each young person, Bible studies are 
often included in the Luther League program. One of the main features of the 
1959 convention of the Federation of Luther Leagues of Argentina was a Bible 
study on Psalm 24. The study created a great deal of interest among the young 
people because of its unique presentation. First of all, the leader read several 
versions of Psalm 24. Then, he explained its origin, date, form of construction, 
and the words which have special meaning. Then the leaguers were divided 
into three groups. One group was asked to write a prayer in response to the 
message of the Psalm; another was asked to write the Psalm in the language 
of a physicist; and the third was requested to recite the Psalm as it might have 
been done in the Temple, using two choruses and three soloists. After the 
preparations were made, each group was asked to present its report to the 
entire convention. In addition, a young man illustrated the Psalm with draw- 
ings. The study was concluded with the playing of that portion of Handel's 
Messiah which contained the last verses of Psalm 24. 


CONVENTIONER: Don’t forget about stewardship. That, too, is the concern 
of Christian Vocation. People should know that at our convention last year, 
the Luther League of America voted in favor of a new statement concerning 
youth’s stewardship of money. They will be especially interested in what we 
refer to as “The Guiding Statement on Commercialism.” This newly-adopted 
statement suggests that “festivals, suppers, babysitting services, theatrical pro- 
ductions, and similar activities are open to serious question when their purpose 
is raising money for the church.” The statement does not suggest that we do 
away with all of these activities among the youth, but it does question using 
them as means of supporting the financial program of the church. I think the 
best part of the statement is this list of questions to ask ourselves about any 
project we may consider: 


“1, Will this Project obviously be an act of service in God's name? 

2. Will this Project result in spiritual growth for the leaguers involved: 

3. Can this Project be financed by leaguers’ personal giving through free 
will offerings ? 

4, Will this Project enable leaguers to use creatively and imaginativel 
their talents and abilities as given them by God? 

5. Will this Project honor Christ and aid in the proclamation of Hi 
message ?”’ 
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f the answer to any of these questions is ‘‘no’”, then the Luther League con- 
iders it good stewardship to reject the project under consideration and look for 
nother. The league feels that in this way it is working together with adults 
oward a better stewardship program in the church. 


ANNOUNCER: Let’s turn our attention now to evangelism. (Immediately three 
tee barge in noisily from a side or rear entrance, talking excitedly with 
ach other about their success in evangelism. Director motions violently, trying 
0 quiet them. But the three leaguers continue to jabber in spite of protests. All 
he time this is going on, the announcer continues). The Luther League con- 
titution states that the evangelism secretary “shall encourage young people of 
he congregation to witness to their Christian faith. He shall foster the use of 
oung people in the congregational programs of evangelism and enlistment 
nd shall train Luther Leaguers in approved methods of winning for Christ 
nchurched youth.” (Finally the director is forced to interrupt). 


MIRECTOR: I’m sorry to interrupt this program, but I’m going to have to 
sk these young people to leave so that we can continue. 


IRST YOUNG PERSON: But sir, we have news about our success in evan- 
elism. We want to share it with everyone, so we came here. 


DIRECTOR: But. ... 


‘\NNOUNCER: (interrupting): That’s fine. I was just talking about evangel- 
sm. Won't you young people come to the mike and share your news with our 
audience ? 

IRST YOUNG PERSON: Sure. Which mike ? 

‘Director points to mike two. Young persons seat themselves at panel table). 


.NNOUNCER: Now will you tell me where you are from? 


IRST YOUNG PERSON: We're from Holy Trinity Church in Bellerose, New 
fork. 


ECOND YOUNG PERSON: That’s on Long Island, you know. 
-NNOUNCER: Yes, I know. Now tell us your news about evangelism. 


'HIRD YOUNG PERSON: We just completed a visitation on prospective 

ad lapsed church members. We went out two by two and in one afternoon 

»mpleted thirty-two calls. 

ZCOND YOUNG PERSON: It was wonderful! We never imagined evangel- 
could be so exciting. And the people we visited seemed so happy to see us. 
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One older lady couldn’t believe that teenagers could possibly be interested in 
anyone her age. We're going to have to do this again. 


ANNOUNCER: Thank you very much. (Young persons leave). We can cer- 
tainly see that the Luther League’s interest in evangelism isn’t all just talk. 
Young people can and do work together with the adults in the evangelism 
program of the church. But Luther League interest in evangelism extends also 
to people in other lands. There is much being done, for example, to inform 
leaguers, about the far-flung mission fields of the church and to help further 
the work of missions. I understand that leaguers of St. Enoch Church in 
Kannapolis, North Carolina, worked hand in hand with the United Lutheran 
Church Women of their congregation to present a fascinating program on 
missions. 


(Director signals to North Carolinian at mike two). 


NORTH CAROLINIAN: Both intermediate and senior leagues joined the 
women of our church in presenting our annual home missions program. The 
women used charts, maps, and film strips to tell about missions work in Hawaii, 
Canada, Mexico, and Alaska. Then we presented a play about the people and 
the missions work in Puerto Rico. We also set up a display of articles from each 
of the areas we studied. 

(North Carolinian leaves and Luther League Officer takes his place at mike 
two). 


ANNOUNCER: The Luther League of America has a long history of deeds 
which match their words about missions. One of our Luther League Officers will 
tell you about this: 


LUTHER LEAGUE OFFICER (on signal from director): Over the years the 
Luther League of America has contributed more than a quarter of a million 
dollars to help churches in India, Africa, Argentina, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
other places. Last year the $10,000 budgeted for benevolent work by the Luther 
League was divided between needs in Japan, Burma, and Austria. Most of the 
money went to start the “Home Mission Fund of the Lutheran Church of Japan”. 


ANNOUNCER: “Social Action” is a term that is less than ten years old in 
Luther League vocabulary. But the social action of leaguers since the adoption 
of that term has more than made up for its relatively short life in Luther League. 
(Canadian, Kansas, and Ohio leaguers take their places at the panel table). Ym 
going to ask some leaguers to tell you briefly about social action in their leagues 


CANADIAN LEAGUER (07 signal from director) : Twenty-four leaguers fro 
one of our churches went out at Christmas time to sing carols to the elderl 
and shut-in members of the congregation and to read to them the Christm 
story. 
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KANSAS LEAGUER (on signal from director): Our league at Wellington, 
Kansas, collected clothing for Lutheran World Relief by means of a scavenger 
hunt. The used clothing later provided admission to our league square dance. 


OHIO LEAGUER (on signal from director): As an Easter project, leaguers 
of Acme parish in Ohio planted and potted geranium slips for delivery to 
shut-ins during their semi-annual visit. Devotions and special music also were 
given for each shut-in. 


ANNOUNCER: Most unique in the field of social action have been Luther 
League work camps, Since the venture of work camping began in 1955, forty 
projects have been completed with over six hundred young people participating. 
Work Camp sites have been at old folks homes in Charleston, South Carolina, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Inter-racial congregations, 
seeking to minister to Negroes and Japanese and whites, have shared the work 
‘amp experiences in Los Angeles, California; New York City and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Camps have also been conducted in the Virgin Islands and in 
3ritish Guiana. Boys and girls, paying their own transportation and contributing 
$20.00 per week toward living expenses, drag their suitcases from every corner 
of the United Lutheran Church. Overseas guests and exchange students many 
imes make the projects international. A southern belle plays baseball with a 
‘olored boy from Harlem. A country-bred Lutheran has eyes opened to the 
opportunities and problems of the big city church. 


WORK CAMPER (BOY) (on signal from director): “Work Camp was the 
iggest thing I've ever done. I was always a little afraid of religion, but now 
can look it straight in the eye and know where I stand.” 


WORK CAMPER (GIRL) (on signal from Director): “at the end of the 


veek I was in the best condition . . . I mean that mentally, spiritually, as well 
‘s physically. I was smiling all week, naturally . . . to sum it all up, it was 
GREAT!” 


WORK CAMPER (GIRL) (0n signal from director): “I am convinced that 
Work Camps are God-sent. They may not work a miracle . . . but I do believe 
- will open the eyes of some good Lutherans to the needs of all those who are 
‘ot white middle-class, Protestant.” 


\NNOUNCER: (As he speaks, First Leaguer, Second Leaguer, and others 
ome skipping in holding hands. They circle around the panel table. Again the 
urector is frantic. He stands up and tears off his headphones and makes violent 
estures.) The purpose of work camps is to learn more about the social con- 
erns of the church and to demonstrate the love of Christ by working together 
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with people in need. (The leaguers circle the table once more after the an- 
nouncer has finished speaking. Then they stop suddenly and First Leaguer steps 
over to mike two and says:) 


FIRST LEAGUER: We didn’t want you to forget that Recreation is one of the 
five divisions of the Luther League program. (Director shrugs his shoulders, 
wipes his brow, places his headphones back on his head and sits down with 
a sigh). 


SECOND LEAGUER: The Luther League Handbook “Guide for Recreation 
Secretaries” reminds us that “God is concerned with our whole selves. In fact, 
God is so concerned with our life on earth, that He took on our human flesh 
and in Jesus shared our life. How can we ever escape the need for fellowship 
with each other when even God desires fellowship with us! Christianity 1s 
down-to-earth. Recreation is one way of showing the Church’s concern for the 
whole person. 


IOWA LEAGUER: In our league in Sioux City, Iowa, we realize that even 
our recreation is in the name of Jesus. So we include a brief devotional service 
as part of every league activity including parties, picnics, and other recreational 
programs. We have our devotions either at the place of recreation or in our 
chapel before the program begins. 


ANNOUNCER: These, then, ate five areas in which our youth are working 
together with adults—Christian vocation, evangelism, missions, social action, 
and recreation. Youth are not only talking about these areas of service, they're 
doing something about them. 


OLDSTER: Well, you shore opened up my foggy old eyes. Why, I'm downright 
proud of our youngsters for all they're doing. 


FIRST LEAGUER: We want to work together with the adults in the church 
in every area of the Christian life. We, the 60,000 Luther Leaguers of America, 
extend our hands to you, adult partners, in trust and love, so that we might 
live and work together for Christ. Ea 


ASK YOUR PASTOR ABOUT 


FREE YOUTH SUNDAY 


POSTERS AND BULLETINS 


OUR 


COMMON 
CALLING 


by H. Paul Santmire 


| ia fashionable nowadays to picture 
young people and adults as two 
distinct groups, two ‘cultures’ con- 
stantly at odds with one another. On 
che one side you find the noise-loving, 
fast-driving teenager who’s out to re- 
duild the world single-handedly. On 
the other side you find the straight- 
aced, slow-driving adult who’s out of 
‘ouch with the modern world in which 
voung people live. 
_ Both pictures are exaggerations. But 
sn’t there a bit of truth in each? In 
nost communities youth and their 
‘Iders do find themselves in two dif- 
‘erent and sometimes hostile groups. 
Chey have little in common and often 
hey don’t even try to understand each 
other. 

Is this true in the Church? Are we 
it odds here, too? From outward ap- 
xearances you might think so. It 


doesn’t seem that we're much different 
in the Church than we are anywhere 
else. 

But in reality it is precisely here, in 
the Church, that we young people and 
adults are most closely bound together. 
In the Church we have a kind of “‘to- 
getherness”’ that can be found nowhere 
else. The word “togetherness”, by the 
way, is a good Christian word. We 
don’t have to give it up just because 
some magazine uses it as a gimmick 
for sales promotion. 


I 


Why are we together in the Church? 
This is a basic question. 

For sure, it’s mot because we're 
worthy of being together. We're not 
set apart from the people around us 
because we are somehow different from 
them. 
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On the outside we may seem more 
virtuous than others. It may even be 
true that a Church member is less 
likely to take payola! But God isn’t 
interested in external standards. He 
takes the whole person into account. 

Think of the man who attends 
church regularly, a man who's admired 
for his dedication—and yet who dlso 
goes to work and treats his secretary 
like a machine. As though she had no 
feelings! God will have none of that. 

Or consider the ‘religious’ teenager, 
a ‘fine Christian youth’, as they say; 
one who’s honest and clean-minded. 
Yet somehow he can’t bring himself 
to love that smart Jewish boy who 
sits next to him in English class. But 
God wants us to love a// of our neigh- 
bors, not just people “of our own 
kind!” 

Then there’s the person who leads 
the purest kind of life. No one doubts 
his integrity. Yet he knows that inside 
he’s a jungle of mixed motives. He 


lives morally most of the time, be- 
cause it’s safe to do what you're sup- 
posed to do. But for God this kind of 
a life isn’t enough. God wants our 
hearts to be pure, too! 

When you come right down to it, 
we're not so worthy as we sometimes 
like to think we are, are we? In one 
way or another we all fall far short of 
the kind of lives God wants us to 
live. 

But if we're not together because 
we're worthy, why are we together? 
St. Paul points us to an answer in the 
fourth chapter of Ephesians: “I there- 
fore, a prisoner for the Lord, beg you 
to lead a life worthy of the calling to 
which you have been called. . . .”” The 
key word here is calling. We find our- 
selves together in the Church because 
God has called us. 

He has loved us even though we are 
no more lovable than others. He has 
chosen to speak to us. Through His 
only Son, Jesus Christ, He has called 
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PRESENTATION POINTERS 


This presentation is divided into three main parts. Probably the 
best way to present this effectively would be to have three leaguers 
take parts. The introductory paragraphs are short and could be read by 
the first participant. 

Care has been taken that the language here is sufficiently familiar 
to avoid the difficulties of pronunciation and meaning for both younger 
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as to be His own. He has beckoned 
© us to come together in Christ’s 
ody. 

It's something like this. Suppose 
‘ou've gone to a play. You're relaxing 
omfortably in your seat, enjoying the 
ction of the people on the stage. 
uddenly everything stops. The direc- 
Dr comes out onto the stage and the 
.ouselights go on. To your astonish- 
ent he points to you and says “I 
vant you up here. You are to have a 
art!’ 

This is exactly what God has said 
> each one of us through our Bap- 
sm. God has called us out of our 
oft, comfortable seats in the audience 
ato the difficult business of serving 
fim. He has made us members in 
hhrist’s Body, the Church. “I want 
du up here,” he says, “You are to 
ave a part.” God sets us apart from 
re people around us. He has called 
s. This is why we're together. 


II 

There is a second basic question. 
“hen are we together ? 

On Sunday morning, of course. The 
ord “together” comes down from 
vo words, the word “to” and the 
ord “gather.” It’s natural for us to 
wther on Sunday morning. This is 
nen God speaks to us. This is when 
© nourishes us, giving us the strength 
2 need to live throughout the week. 
one of us, young or old, can afford 

take Sunday morning for granted. 
tt Sunday morning is not the only 
me we are together. When Paul 
eaks of the Church as “one Body,” 

isn’t referring directly to the group 
people who gather on Sunday morn- 

3. He is speaking of the Body of 
stist. The Body of Christ is present 


throughout the week, as well as when 
we worship together. 

The trouble is that Christ’s Body 
isn’t visible. So we can’t see it during 
the week—nor can we see it on Sun- 
day. The only way we can tell that 
Christ’s Body is present is when we 
see that the separate members are 
working together. And we are the 
members of Christ’s Body. So we are 
together, then, whenever we work to- 
gether. 

There is a story told about a group 
of refugees who returned to their 
bombed-out city after the last war. 
Several of them were actors by pro- 
fession. Finding the town’s theatre 
destroyed, they were faced with a de- 
cision. Either they could travel to other 
parts of Europe where the theatres had 
not been destroyed, or they could re- 
main and take various jobs, helping 
to rebuild the city. 

God has given us the same kind of 
decision. The world around us is sad 
and broken, but it’s not crumbled and 
torn buildings that we see. It’s people, 
the alcoholic, the lonely old person, 
the boy or girl from a broken home, 
the unwed mother. God wants us to 
rebuild their lives. He has called us 
together to be real-life actors. It’s pos- 
sible for us to reject that call, to go 
on our way. But it’s also possible for 
us to heed this call, working together 
in love, to rebuild our broken world. 

One way we can do this is as in- 
dividuals, This is part of what St. Paul 
means when he says that we are to 
“walk worthy of the calling’’ to which 
we have been called. 

There’s the man or woman you meet 
during the week, perhaps at work, per- 
haps next door. He’s not exactly the 
kind you like to have around. He talks 
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too much or too loudly, maybe he 
smells of alcohol. It’s very possible 
that this same person is broken inside, 
that he desperately needs Christian 
love. Why not start rebuilding his life 
by inviting him into your home? 

Or there’s that fellow who always 
stands by himself in the halls at 
school. Not only is he shy, but some- 
times he’s just plain hard to get along 
with. Inside it’s very possible that he’s 
torn and shattered by loneliness. He 
needs the love which Christian friend- 
ship can give him. Why not go up 
to him and talk to him? Accept him 
as God has accepted you. Work to 
rebuild his world. 

There’s no doubt that God does 
want us to heed his call by working 
as individuals. This is one way we 
“walk worthy’ of our calling. But 
we can also heed God's call as groups. 
Think, for example, of the auxiliaries 
of our congregation. 

Somehow a man can bring another 
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man into the life of the Body of Christ 
as nO woman or young person can. 
This is one of the reasons why we 
have a men’s group. 

Most women have a genuine need 
for fellowship in love with other 
women, a pooling of common interests 
to serve Christ. The Church has tried 
to meet this need through the Women 
of the Church. 

Likewise for young people. Young 
people learn Christian living best as 
a group, whether this learning is done 
through Bible study, discussion, or 
recreation. This is one of the reasons 
why we have a Luther League. 

We can heed God’s call, then, both 
as individuals and as groups. Some- 
times God wants us to work by our- 
selves. Sometimes He wants us to work 
as groups. In both ways we can ‘walk 
worthy of the calling” to which we 
have been called. 

But what is really hard to under- 
stand is that whenever we are heeding 
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God’s call, whether it be when we are 
by ourselves, or when we assemble as 
particular groups within the congrega- 
tion—no matter what the outward ap- 
pearances are, we are together, all of 
us. 

Outward appearances can be deceiv- 
ing! Don’t forget that the members 
of Christ’s Body work in many dif- 
ferent ways. As Paul writes, according 
to Phillips’ translation, “Naturally 
there are different gifts and functions; 
individually grace is given to us in dif- 
ferent ways out of the rich diversity 
of Christ’s giving.” 

It may seem that the adult who in- 
vites a neighbor into his home is not 
together with the young person who 
goes up to talk to the fellow standing 
by himself in the hallway. It may 
seem that the men of the Church or 
the Women of the Church are not 
together with the Luther League when 
one group works in one way and the 
other group works another. 

But because we are all members of 
ane invisible Body, Christ’s Body, be- 
cause we are all heeding a common 
call, working together in love—we are 
rogether. Here you have the answer to 
the second question, when are we to- 
gether. We are together whenever we 
ure working together in love. 


Ii 


There remains but one question. 
dow ate we together? What is it that 
-xplains how people of such differing 
nterests and differing age levels can 
vork together? 

Listen to what Paul says. “I there- 
ore, a prisoner for the Lord, beg you 
o lead a life worthy of the calling 
9 which you have been called, with 
Il lowliness and meekness, with pati- 


ence, forbearing one another in love.” 
Paul directs us to the central nervous 
system of Christ’s Body—love. With- 
out love our many members wouldn't 
be able to work together. Mind you, 
we not only work in love to rebuild 
the broken lives around us, but we 
work in love within our own congre- 
gation. 

The writer, C. S. Lewis, suspects 
that Christians sometimes forget to 
love each other. At least so it seems 
from one incident in his book, the 
Screwtape Letters. The book is written 
in the form of a correspondence be- 
tween a senior devil, named Screwtape, 
and an apprentice devil, named Worm- 
wood. Wormwood is trying his best te 
learn how to become a full-time temp- 
ter. On one occasion Screwtape ad- 
vises his pupil of a good way to lead 
Church members astray. He tells 
Wormwood to see if he can direct the 
Church members’ Jove to the “remote 
circumference,” to people far away, 
people outside the body of the faith. 
“The great thing,” says Screwtape, ‘‘is 
to direct the Church members’ malice 
to his zmmediate neighbours whom he 
meets everyday.” 

Looking into the average congrega- 
tion you'd think that Wormwood is 
doing his work well. One group of 
people directs its malice toward a cer- 
tain lady because she sings too loudly 
on Sunday morning. Another group 
directs its malice toward a certain 


gentleman who has Thursday nights 
free, but still won’t come to commit- 
tee meetings. Still another group, a 


The Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis, 
© 1954 by The Macmillan Company. 
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program committee, directs its malice 
toward that young couple who seem to 
be more interested in each other than 
in the program. 

It’s possible to speak about these 
matters lightly, but they're painfully 
serious. Malice paralyzes the Body of 
Christ! It keeps Christ’s Body from 
working properly. 

What does it really mean to love 
one another—within the confines of 
our own congregation? One man has 
tried to express it this way: we are to 
“make allowances for each other.” 
This is a down-to-earth kind of busi- 
ness. 

You make allowances for these 
people in the congregation toward 
whom you feel like directing your 
malice. It isn’t always easy, but it’s 
simply necessary, if the Body of Christ 
is to function properly. 

And what applies to individuals is 
just as true for groups. Think of the 
relationship between young people and 
adults in our congregation. 

This much can be said to the adults: 
if sometimes young people seem loud- 
mouthed, silly, and apparently without 
respect for their elders—you are to 
make allowances for them. If some- 
times young people bother you with 
their fads, their big pocketbooks, their 
ridiculous hair-do’s, and their eager- 
ness to jump in before they think— 
you are to wipe all malice from your 


hearts and make allowances for them. 
This is the down-to-earth business of 
loving one another. 

Likewise for the young people in 
our congregation: If sometimes your 
elders seem a little dull, old-fashioned 
and slow—you're not to paralyze the 
Body of Christ with malice. If some- 
times the adults in the congregation 
seem to bicker over nothing, to take 
more interest in furniture than people, 
and to treat young people like two- 
year-olds, you are to make allowances 
for them. This also is the down-to- 
earth business of loving one another. 

Paul’s words refer to our congrega- 
tion and to any congregation. “With 
all lowliness and meekness, with pati- 
ence,” he says, we are to Jove one an- 
other. 

You might well wonder how sc 
many differing individuals and such 
differing groups can work together in 
our congregation. Here is the answer 
—love. This is how we live together 
We love one another. 

The Luther League of America has 
printed some catchy posters with the 
word “together’’ written on them 1 
large letters. It’s a good thing to usé 
posters now and then. But what reall 
needs to be done is for us to take thi 
word to heart, to spell this word o 
in big letters in owr congregationa 
life. 

By the Grace of God in Jesus Christ 


we will. 
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Worship Suggestions 


Three types of services are suggested for the observance of Youth 
Sunday 1960. You will want to choose the one that best fits your schedule 
and needs. Should it be the desire of the congregation and pastor to 
observe Youth Sunday at The Service, the first paragraph below contains 
some suggestions. Where the observance is scheduled for a meeting of 
the league or at a special evening service, either of the two services given 
below may be used. References for the devotional service are from the 
Christian Youth Hymnal. 


AT THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


(These hymns and lessons are meant to complement the speech presentation printed 
above. Lessons should be used in addition to those assigned for the day in your 
hymnal. Youth Sunday lesson or lessons may be read immediately preceding the 
presentation.) 


Service Book Common 
Hymn Suggestions and Hymnal Service Book 
“Lord of our Life, and God’ Biz! 208 
“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 158 199 
“Believing Fathers oft Have Told” 540 — 
“Son of God, Eternal Savior’ 542 — 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 543 == 
“Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart’ 555 = 
“The Son of God Goes Forth” 562 383 
“O Christians Leagued Together” 567 578 


Scripture Lessons (not to replace the lessons of the day) 
Old Testament Lesson: Deuteronomy 7:6-11 
Epistle: Ephesians 4:1-16 
Gospel: John 15:1-12 
VESPERS 


HYMN: “Believing Fathers Oft Have Told’ (SBH 540) 
“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” (SBH 168; CSB 199; CYH 152) 


THE VERSICLES: 
THE PSALM: Psalm 133 (SBH p- 208) 
GLORIA PATRI: 
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THE LESSONS: Ephesians 4:1-16 
1 John 4:7-12 


SERMON OR PRESENTATION: 
OFFERING: 


HYMN: “Blest Be The Tie That Binds’ (SBH 543) 
. “Lord of Our Life, and God” (SBH 157; CSB 208; CYH 159) 
THE CANTICLE: Magnificat 
THE PRAYER: 
BENEDICTION: 


HYMN: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War’ (SBH 562; CSB 383; 
CYH 219) 


DEVOTIONS FOR YOUTH SUNDAY 


INVOCATION BY LEADER: Psalm 133 
GLORIA PATRI: 

HYMN: “Rejoice Ye Pure In Heart” (CYH 87) 
SCRIPTURE: Ephesians 4:1-16; Matthew 7:17-20 


PRAYER: Almighty God, who hast called us together into the Body of 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, send us thy Holy Spirit so 
that we, who often stumble and fall, may walk worthy of the © 
calling to which we have been called. Guide us so that we 
may work together with all lowliness and meakness, with 
patience, making allowances for one another in love. Direct 
us so that we may, in our several ways, bring thy healing love 
to our community. Hasten, O Lord, the day of Christ's coming 
again so that, through Him, the whole world may be created 
anew. In Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen. 


HYMN: “Blest Be The Tie That Binds” (CYH 107) 
PRESENTATION: 

HYMN: “Lord Of Our Life And God” (CYH 159) 
OFFERING: 


A LITANY: Let us pray. 
For Jesus Christ Our Lord who has come into the world so that men 
may have life through Him, 
WE PRAISE THY NAME, O GOD. 


For the Church, the Body of Christ, the faithful people of all the ages, 
WE PRAISE THY NAME, O GOD. 


Open our eyes, most merciful God, so that we may see the tasks 
which Thou hast set before us, 
HELP US TO WALK WORTHY OF OUR CALLING, O LORD. 


Renew our hearts so that we may minister to the many needs of our 
neighbors, 
HELP US TO WALK WORTHY OF OUR CALLING, O LORD. 


Turn us from our personal whims, our stubbornness, our malice 
toward our Christian brothers and sisters, 
HELP US TO WALK WORTHY OF OUR CALLING, O LORD. 


Create our congregation anew each day so that Christ’s servants here, 
both young and old, may work together effectively for His Kingdom, 
HELP US TO WALK WORTHY OF OUR CALLING, O LORD. 
AMEN. 


BENEDICTION: 
HYMN: “O Christians, Leagued Together” (CYH 236). 


PLANNING AHEAD IN LUTHER LIFE 
(for October see page 62) 


NOVEMBER 
THE HATE CAMPAIGNS 
HOW TO BEAT THE COLLEGE RACKET 
FOUR ERRORS IN FAITH AND POLITICS 
BACH: HIS MUSIC AND HIS FAITH 


DECEMBER 


CHRISTMAS EVE PAGEANT 
NAN LANDER’S COLUMN: TO DRINK OR NOT? 
ALL ABOUT JOY 
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Oo evening while riding home on the Woodland Avenue bus in 
Duluth, I heard some commotion up front. A woman was having 
difficulty climbing aboard. She had obviously been out celebrating a happy 
occasion or forgetting a sad one, and she had stayed at it a little too long. 
Struggling for balance she dropped a handful of change into the fare 
box. Then she started down the aisle for a seat. Immediately the rest 
of the passengers turned towards their windows with hopes she would 
pass by the empty seats at their sides. But I was too slow in switching 
my own disdainful glance. She caught my eye. And with a loose smile, 
she slumped down next to me. 

Two teen-age girls in front of me thought she was funny. Laughing 
behind their hands, they glanced over their shoulders to look at her. 
The girl with black hair knew her. “She’s a neighbor of mine,” she 
whispered to her friend. ‘She gets like that all the time.” 

The woman slipped deeper into her seat. Her head rolled about as 
if it were dangling from a string. Then she sneezed. The two girls laughed 
out loud at that. ; 

Suddenly the bus stopped with a jerk, throwing the woman against 
the back of the seat in front. ‘“Where—where—where’s this?’ she asked. 

“This is only twenty-third,” said the girl with dark hair. 

“This is only twenty-third,” repeated the woman to herself. She 
struggled to correct her balance and to straighten her hat. 

With quiet rage I glared out at the lights of the street. I tried to 
pretend that she wasn’t there. 


(Eta ee 


NEIGHBORS 


by Oliver Andresen 


The woman sneezed again. In fact she had quite a fit of sneezing. 
She pawed through her pocketbook with loose hands. A particularly 
violent shake of her head brought her hat down over her eyes. She pushed 
up her hat, leaned back her head and shut her eyes. “I don’t know what 
to do,” she said to herself. “Oh God, I don’t know—I don’t know—” 

The girls were no longer laughing. With occasional glances towards 
the woman they talked quietly about her. According to the girl with dark 
hair, the woman at one time had a husband and a son. Both had gone 
away. 

Then the woman began to cry. It was more of a soft wail with no 
tears. She tried to muffle it with a handkerchief. Now the gitls looked 
straight ahead, saying nothing. 

I had tried to ignore her, but the crying was more than I could 
stand. Her noise attracted the glances of all the other passengers on the 
bus. They looked not only at her but at me. Finally I decided to get off 
and walk. 

I moved to leave when suddenly the woman herself stood up. 
Struggling for balance, she swung herself towards the bus door. 

“You don’t want to get off yet, Mrs. Bork,” called the girl with 
dark hair. But the woman didn’t hear her. The bus stopped, the door 
opened, the woman stepped very carefully down into the street. 

The bus was about to start up again when the dark-haired girl 
screamed. “Look!” she said, pointing out the window. 

The woman had gotten off the bus all right. But she had not seen 
the fire hydrant at the corner. Now she was doubled over it like a 
grotesque, broken toy. She hissed through her mouth for breath, 

The passengers on the other side of the bus left their seats to see. 
Two men were roaring with laughter as they bowed their shoulders to 
peer out the window at her. One of them was chewing gum. 
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The bus driver, with a curse, left his seat and stepped out to pull 
the woman from the fire hydrant. With some effort he tried to help her 
stand while the two laughing men called out sarcastic encouragement. But 
now the woman was far beyond the ability to keep her balance. With his 
hands under her arms the driver dragged her to the foot of a tree and 
returned to the bus. 

“You can’t leave her like that,” cried the dark-haired girl. 

“Keep quiet!” said the driver, taking his seat. 

“Wait a minute!” said the girl, as the bus started. 

We had gone about ten feet when the driver slammed on the brakes. 
“Listen, I've got a schedule to keep,” he said. 

“Let’s get going,” said one of the men who now had nothing more 
to laugh at. 

The girl with dark hair was standing now. She whispered to her 
companion. “Have you got an extra token?” she asked. 

“What are you going to do?” asked her friend, looking in her purse. 

“You want ‘off’, or don’t you?” asked the driver. 

“Oh. don’t do that. Don’t get out and fool around with that drunk, 
honey,” said one of the men. His silent companion chewed and shook 
his head. 

“She’s a neighbor of mine,” the girl answered, flashing her eyes at 
everyone in general. 

Her friend had some change, but she took a moment to count it out. 
Everyone waited with impatience. 

Then the dark-haired girl stepped out into the street. By the light 
of the bus, now departing, I saw her leaning over the woman under the 
tree. 

So now we were moving again. And now the remaining passengers 
had again cut themselves off from one another by their own thoughts. 
Although the two men no longer talked, they both still looked disgruntled. 

Frankly, the more I thought about it, the more disgusted 1 became— 
but not with the dark-haired girl, nor with the woman for that matter. 
I admit I had come to my own senses too late to do anything. Yeen 
couldn’t help but think what clods we were, my fellow passengers and I. 
With our selfishness we were as drunk—in spirit—as the woman who 
needed our help. Only the girl with dark hair had the soberness of mind 
to know what she should do. [eae] 
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WORD 
OF THE 
MONTH Messiah 


This is the seventh in a series on important biblical words and ideas. Be sure to 
sheck the scripture references mentioned. Studies of all these words—some familiar, 


some new to leaguers—are prepared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran 
fheological Seminary. 


ae ESSIAH” is a word familiar from hymns, names of churches, frequent 

references in sermons. Indeed, it is in that group of Biblical words 
vhich are so familiar that one may wonder why they should be discussed at all 
n a series such as this. Interestingly, the word itself occurs only rarely in our 
inglish Bibles. In the RSV, it doesn’t appear at all in the Old Testament 
ind only twice (Jn. 1:41; 4:25) in the New. In the King James Version, 
me also finds the word in Dan. 9:25, 26. And that’s all! 

We sometimes speak of the ‘messianic’ orientation of the Old Testament, 
nd refer to certain Old Testament passages as “messianic” (see the discussion 
f Immanuel [March} implying that this obviously all points toward Jesus, 
he Messiah. Yet, to Jesus’ contemporaries it wasn’t that obvious at all, it would 
ppear, for even the Biblical scholars of the day had difficulty recognizing Him 
0 be the Messiah. 

We can’t possibly discuss here all of the aspects of the problem of the 
Messiah in the Bible—whole books have been written on that subject and 
iterally hundreds of articles. In this study we are going to simply look at the 
teaning of the word, some of its uses in the Bible, and relate these observations 
> Jesus, Who, to us, is The Messiah. 

The word “messiah” is the transliteration of the Hebrew word mashiah 
mah-shé-ach) meaning “the anointed one,’’ which is derived from the verb 
vashah meaning “'to anoint.” Now, if you page through the Old Testament, 
specially Exodus, I and II Samuel and the Psalms, you will see the word 
ppearing rather frequently. Not all of the appearances of “‘anoint’’ translate 
1dShah (mah-shach). There are two other Hebrew words which are also 
ceasionally translated ‘‘anoint.” In Zech. 4:14 where we seem to have a 
messianic’ usuage, as we shall see, a phrase is used which is not found else- 
there in the Bible. And in the familiar Ps. 23:5 still another word is used. 

Who is anointed? Perhaps we should say, “Who, or What?’ for the 
uliest appearance of the word is in the Jacob narrative (Gen. 31:13). After 
1¢ thrilling dream at Bethel (Luz), we are told that he anointed, or poured 
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oil on the rock on which he had lain, and consecrated the site to God (Gen. 
28:18-22; 35:14). The Tabernacle and all its equipment were consecrated to 
the service of God by being anointed with specially prepared oil (Exod. 
30:22-29; 40:9-11; Lev. 8:10, 11). 

Not only were the Tabernacle and its equipment anointed but so were 
Aaron, his sons, and presumably their descendants, also consecrated by being 
anointed with the special oil (Ex. 30:30-33; 40:12-15; Lev. 7:36, 8:12; 16:32). 
It will be noted that in all these passages it is forbidden to use the holy oil 
for anointing one’s own body. The use of oil for “personal grooming” was 
common but had no religious significance (see also Deut. 28:40; Ruth 3:3; 
II Chron. 28:15; Mic. 6:15, in all of which svk (sook) rather than mashah is 
used). 


OME of the prophets were also anointed, at least symbolically if not actually. 

In I Kgs. 19:16, Elijah is told to anoint Elisha to be his successor. The 
prophet in Isa. 61:1 speaks poetically of his being anointed by God Himself 
for “'the Spirit of the Lord God is upon me.” This is the same verse which 
Jesus quoted according to Luke 4:18 in His famous synagogue sermon in 
Nazareth. Here He identifies Himself as being in the tradition of the pro- 
phets of old. That this was the feeling of the earliest Christians is seen also 
in John the Baptist’s insistence that 4e was not “the prophet’ and indicating 
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that Jesus was (Jn. 1:19-34). The narrative of the Transfiguration accomplishes 
the same purpose (Mt. 17:1-13; compare Dt. 18:15; Mal. 4:5). The vision 
of the Spirit of God at Jesus’ baptism probably continues this motif (Jn. 
1 :32-34). 


| es most frequent use, however, is that associated with the selection or 

coronation of a king, a mode of government borrowed from Israel’s neigh- 
ors. Probably also borrowed were certain rites associated with elevation to 
<ingship and one of these may well have been the practice of anointing, for 
n other nations the king frequently had an official religious status different 
tom that of the king in Israel. Samuel anointed both Saul (I Sam. 9:16; 
‘Prince’ is used here rather than “king”; cf. I Sam. 15:1) and David (I Sam. 
6:1-13) in anticipation of their election. Both Nathan the prophet and Zadok 
he priest (Samuel was both priest and prophet) anointed Solomon to be 
David's successor (I Kgs. 1:32-40). Elisha (see above) anointed Jehu to 
leanse Israel of the apostate Omride dynasty (II Kgs. 9:1-3). We may assume 
hat the anointing was a regular part of the coronation ritual though it isn’t 
sually specifically mentioned. Finally, in this connection, foreign kings were 
Iso included: Hazael of Syria (I Kgs. 19:15) and Cyrus of Persia (Isa. 45:1), 
or example. 


Some scholars hold that certain of the Psalms were a part of the coronation 
estivities in Israel. Among these are Psalm 2 (v. 2); 18 (v. 50); and 132 
vv. 10, 17). Precisely what the reference to “the anointed” in these psalms 
tiginally meant is difficult to determine; there may be some validity to the 
uggestion mentioned, though unhappily we have insufficient data at the 
1oment to be sure. 


It will be noted that in all of these examples, there is one item in common: 
vat which is anointed is set apart for special service to God (the Tabernacle, 
S equipment, priests, prophets, kings). Of interest also is the fact that in 
il these instances the word mashah or some form of it is used. The decreas- 
‘g emphasis on the anointing of priests, prophets and kings as they succeed 
ie another by heredity or custom suggests the possibility that there was a 
ecial significance attached to the anointing of a given person under par- 
cular circumstances as they are described in the Bible. The Israelite concept 
' “the anointed one” or the Messiah seems gradually to have resolved itself 
ound the figure of the king who would restore the fortunes of a deported 
id despondent people. 

Actually, very little is said in the Old Testament relating specifically to 
¢ Messiah as we have come to interpret the term. So long as the people 
2re intact in their homeland there was no need of a messianic deliverer, or 
1¢ whose special function it was to lead Israel home and to restore her past 
ory. In the years after the fall of Jerusalem (March 15, 597 B. C.) with 
© accompanying deportations, this was the one remaining hope for the 
ws. They were assured that God would not forget them and thus assign 
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them to extinction as a people. They looked to God to provide a man to lead 
them once more to greatness as David and Solomon had done in the distant 
past (Jer. 33:14-22; Ezek. 34: 20-24). Shortly after the return from the Exile 
the prophet Zechariah saw in Zerubbabel, grandson of Jehotachin, the man 
to begin this restoration (Zech. 4:1-10). But man does not prepare the time- 
table for God’s actions; Zerubbabel was not the Man. 


i appears that for a time the Jews looked for the messianic deliverer to come 
not from the lineage of David and the tribe of Judah but from the lineage 
of Aaron and the tribe of Levi. At the beginning of the Maccabean period 
(167 B. C.) and for some years following, these priestly rulers were received 
as the expected Messiah by their followers. Disappointment and disillusionment 
in the course of time caused a shift in expectation back to the Davidic line. 

This turn of events is reflected in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
a collection of pious materials attributed to the twelve sons of Jacob but coming 
largely from the end of the second century B. C. or the beginning of the first 
century B. C. In the almost contemporary Qumran literature (‘the Dead Sea 
Scrolls”) we note that the Essenes (a group within Judaism as the Pharisees 
and Saducees) expected a Messiah of Aaron, a priestly Messiah, and a Messiak 
of Israel, a royal Davidic Messiah. Though the Jews shortly after (63 B. C.) 
became subjects of Rome, they did not give up the hope of political indepen. 
dence under the leadership of a Messiah. In the last struggle for an independen 
homeland until modern day, Rabbi Aquiba (a-kee-bah), in A. D. 132, pr 
claimed as Messiah, one Simon of Kozeba, changing his name to Simon ba 
Kokhba, ‘'son of the star [of Jacob}. Three years later, Simon bar Kokhb 
lay dead and with him the sort of Messianic hope he had represented. 

Is it any wonder then, that Jesus’ contemporaries were disappointed 1 
Him? He did not represent the sort of Messiah they were expecting. Freein 
them from the bondage of sin and death was not something they associate 
with the Messiah. God did this, and nowhere in all of the literature was th 
Messiah expected to be the Son of God. He would be one whom God anointe 
for the special task ahead. Nowhere was it expected that the Messiah shoul 
suffer and die. If he did, that would be the end of the movement—and isn 
that the way it seemed to Jesus’ disciples after His crucifixion? “Give 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God’ 
simply did not sound right coming from one who was to free them fro: 
Caesar. Thus Jesus could say to Peter that his recognition of Him as t 
Messiah was truly inspired by God (Mt. 16:16). 

It would seem at first glance that Jesus is never called “Messiah” in 
New Testament (except Jn. 1:41; 4:25). The Greek translation of mashiah 
christos (kris-tos’), and Christ appears over five hundred times in the N 
Testament. There was no doubt in the minds of the early Christian that Jes 
was the Christ, the Messiah. Very shortly, the identifying, describing wo 
Christ, became a part of Jesus’ name. We are so accustomed to it that 
angel's statement to Mary (Lk. 1:31) seems incomplete—or even wron 
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Jnfortunately, today, we refer to the Lord more as Christ, which describes 
dim, than by Jesus, which is His Name. Peter's Pentecost sermon (Acts 
:14-36; esp. vv. 31-36) reflects the earlier usage: Jesus, the Christ. 

Though Jesus was not the fulfilment of the Messianic hope as His country- 
1en interpreted it, He was a Messiah in the best of Biblical usage. He had 
een anointed by God for a special task, one which makes the assignments 
f earlier ‘‘messiahs’’ infinitesimal by comparison. That which He accomplished 
ent far beyond anything those before Him had anticipated. 

But from those pious people of old we may also learn an important 
‘sson. We dare not be so insistent on our interpretation of what God is doing 
t wishes that we miss that which God is really doing or wishes. We should 
ot forget that those who were desperately looking for a Messiah stood outside 
1€ gate of the Praetorium and cried, “‘Crucify Him!” In other ways, we could 
2 as sincerely, but tragically, wrong. Had a Messiah come who could have 
tablished a kingdom which would have endured to the end of time, it would 
ill have been but a temporal, limited affair. The kingdom which Jesus estab- 
shed is not restricted to this world, and should we manage to blow ourselves 
ick into the nebula from which we came (if that’s how it all started), the 
ngdom which He established would continue. Just as Christians now live 

the great Sabbath, so also we now live in the Messianic Age. The Messiah 
as come. [asentciny| 
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OLD-TIME 


SCHOOL 


A N OLD-TIME school party would 
be loads of fun for leaguers. Ask 
the girls to dress as old-fashioned 
school girls—pig-tails, hair ribbons, 
middie blouses, and gingham dresses. 
Boys might wear Buster Brown collars, 
big bow ties. Bermuda shorts, etc. The 
schoolma’am, who has previously been 
appointed, comes attired for the 
occasion. 


Remember! A successful party be- 
gins with the invitations. Invitations 
in the form of a report card or an 
examination paper would set the mood 
for the party. Use pictures of the old 
schoolhouse, blackboards, books etc. 
to make your invitations more attrac- 
tive. 


The party room is arranged to re- 
semble the one-room schoolhouse. As 
leaguers arrive, the schoolma’am hands 
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PA eee 


them report cards on which they wi 
record their scores in the subjects 
be taken. 

The teacher calls the class to ord 
with the familiar school bell. The ro 
is taken—absent excuses are given ( 
your leaguers have a sense of humo 
these can be quite funny—if not, a 
range for humorous excuses to 
given.). Class singing will certain 
start the morning off on the right f 
Sing “School Days’, ‘The Childre 
Marching Song’, “Tipperary”, a 
other “old favorites’. The class su 
jects might be as follows: 

1. Number Work or Arithmetic 

Multiplication, Division, Additio 
and Subtraction cards are prepare 
The class is divided into two te 
The teacher stands at the head, hol 
ing the cards up in turn. The stude 


ho makes the correct calculation first, 
ins a point for his report and for his 
am. After a set time limit, the team 
ith the most number of points wins. 


Art 


The pupils are blind-folded and 

en asked to draw pictures with color- | 

1 crayons. These pictures are then i 
ounted to adorn the class room. +| 
1¢ three students with the funniest ———— 
ctures are given points for their 2 


7h Me 
12 43 
port cards. ar 7% 
Reading 
24 


nds to each pupil in turn, a list of 
igue twisters to read. She urges 
>m to read with more and more and fa 
re speed, sending them to their N 


its when they make a mistake. Those 


, 
pils who fail to make a mistake Oy \ 


The teacher lines up the class and LER, 


eS, 


by Helene Ulrich 


UNe 


while reading fast, are given points 
for their reports. 


4. Recess 


The teacher rings a bell for recess. 
Someone has been appointed before- 
hand to lead recess games. Play sim- 
ple children’s games such as ‘Flying 
Dutchmen”, “Three Deep”, “Farmer's 
in the Dell’, etc. A bell ends the re- 
cess period and brings the class into 
session again. 


5. Short Story 


We couldn’t play school without 
having a short story. The teacher may 
either read or tell one. FUN AT THE 
MEETING PLACE (LLA office), and 
THE OMNIBUS OF FUN (ULPH) 
are good resource books for this pur- 
pose. Take-offs on familiar fairy tales 
can prove to be most entertaining. 


6. Words Are Important— 
Daf ynitions 


The teacher asks the pupils for the 
definitions of the following words— 
if they do not answer correctly, she 
reads the correct “dafynition’”. 
Duck—A chicken in snowshoes 
Cynic—Article of kitchen equipment 
Bacteria—The rear entrance of a 
cafeteria 
Bigamist—A man who has made the 
same mistake twice 

Optimist—A man who looks only one 
way when crossing the intersection 
of a one-way street 

Pessimist—One who looks through 
morose-colored glasses 

Skeleton—Bones with people scraped 
off 

Perpetual Motion—Cow drinking her 
own milk 

Sarong—A dish towel gone high 
society 
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Reindeer—A horse with TV antenn, 

Opera—The only place where a man 
stabbed in the back, sings instea 
of dying 

Old Age—When it takes you longe 
to get over a good time than t 
have it. 


7. Lunch Hour 


The teacher rings a bell for lunct 
A school-type lunch should be packe 
in boxes, bags, jam tins, etc. (Som 
of the wealthy pupils may be abl 
to afford a modern lunch kit.) 

You will have to encourage th 
teacher to admonish and _punis 
naughty students. The students prol 
ably won’t have to be encouraged 1 
be naughty—talking, playing tricks 0 
the teacher, pulling girl’s pigtails, et 

Have a good time bringing bac 
the memories of the ‘good old scho 
days’’! 
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SEED TIME 


- + + grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting ...” 


ee 


.-..-These passages, taken from the Propers for September, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily—omit- 
ting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered twice: 
first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for September 
was prepared by The Rev. Norman Melchert. 


WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 4 
fonday: read Isaiah 29:17-21 


In a quick shift from a prophecy of woe, the author assures his people that God 
‘ill soon act to transform the shape of the world. The deaf, the blind, the meek, and the 
oor will be delivered, and the wicked will be destroyed. “Lebanon” is a range of 
1ountains north of Palestine; it shall become good fruit country. 
uesday: reread Isaiah 29:17-21 

God is at work in the world. And the hone of one who trusts in God is that all 
re evils of the world will someday vanish. May we let God use us as his instruments 
i turning this hope into a reality. 


7ednesday: read 2 Corinthians 3:4-9 


In the first half Paul says that it is God who guarantees his ministry. And if he 

seaks the good news of the gospel of Christ (which gives freedom and new life), credit 
due not to him but to the Holy Spirit. The second half contrasts the old word of 
od (the /aw) with the new (the gospel). Since no one can be saved by God’s law, 
ad all stand accused by it, it brings only death. But the gospel, which offers pardon 
id a new righteousness, brings also a new life. So the gospel is greater than the law. 
hursday: reread 2 Corinthians 3:4-9 

_ On trial? Me? By God’s law! And it demands perfect love? But then I am guilty. 
“hat can I do? I need forgiveness. But where do I find it? From God. In his gospel. 
nd that is where I must live—where the canopy of pardon covers my sin. 

ciday: read Mark 7:31-37 

_ From Tyre and Sidon, north of Palestine, Jesus traveled slowly south with his 
sciples. When the deaf man was brought to him, Jesus acted with utmost consideration; 
* took him aside and dealt with him in private. Spittle was thought in ancient days 
have a curative quality. Looking to heaven, to show that help comes from God, Jesus 
aled him. He did not want publicity, but found that grateful people cannot remain 
ent. 


iturday: reread Mark 7:31-37 


In private—and with a request for no publicity! Doing good in secret—how unusual! 
*t how typical of the Son of Man this is, who came-not.to be served, but to serve. This 
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is also a pattern for me; may my good deeds be done not to arouse the gratitude or 
admiration of men, but simply and quietly to express gratitude for God's blessings. 


WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 11 


Monday: read Zechariah 7:4-10 

In about 520 B.C. Zechariah prophesied to an Israel struggling to rebuild after 
seventy years in Babylonian exile. He had been asked whether the people should continue 
to fast in memory of the temple’s destruction, now that it was being rebuilt. His reply 
is that the Lord does not demand fasting, but right acting. The passage concludes with 
a magnificent statement of God’s demands. 


Tuesday: reread Zechariah 7:4-10 
“And let none of you devise evil against his brother in your heart.” Take five 
minutes to examine your thoughts in the light of this command. Then pray. 


Wednesday: read Galatians 3:16-22 

Paul, writing to churches he established in Asia Minor, engages in some rather 
strange arguments from the Old Testament to explain the relation between law and 
gospel. He argues that the promise of a savior (Christ) was made to Abraham 43¢ 
years before the law was given through Moses. Therefore the law cannot (as the Jews 
argued) be the foundation of man’s relationship to God. In fact the law was only addec 
later because men sinned and did not live in the gracious promise of God. It is faitk 
in God’s promise of forgiveness (the gospel) which saves. 


Thursday: reread Galatians 3:16-22 

How often have you heard someone say: “I just try to live according to the tet 
commandments (or the Sermon on the Mount)’’? Is this what it is to be a Christian 
Paul says here it is not. But to be a Christian is to put your trust in the gracious promis: 
of God's forgiveness. Christianity is not a set of rules to live by but a remedy for thos: 
who find they have already broken the rules. | 


Friday: read Luke 10:23-37 


In the first two verses, Jesus tells us that he is the center of all history. Then th 
subject changes. A lawyer, trying to get Jesus im a corner, asks him a tough questio 
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Jesus throws it back at him, but the lawyer is not satisfied and asks the famous question: 
“And who is my neighbor?” In the still more famous reply Jesus turns the question 
around and says—don’t ask who your neighbor is; just see to it that you are a neighbor 
to others, as this Samaritan was. 


Saturday: reread Luke 10:23-37 


Who is your neighbor? Perhaps he is the fellow in your neighborhood everyone 
makes fun of. Perhaps she is a new girl in town. Or maybe a classmate needs some 
help in school. It might even be that it is someone who doesn’t attend church. Look 
about you. And wherever you see that you might be able to help, determine to be a 
good neighbor. 


WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 18 
Monday: read Proverbs 4:10-23 


The paths of wisdom and evil are contrasted in a father’s words to his son. The 
first four verses deal with wisdom and its results, the next four with wickedness and 
its rewards; the next two contrast the two ways, and the passage concludes with an 
admonition to hear and obey the father’s words. 


Tuesday: reread Proverbs 4:10-23 


We are terribly concerned about knowledge, whose opposite is ignorance. If only 
we were equally concerned with wisdom, whose opposite is wickedness! As we study 
to gain knowledge, let us remember that it may be used for either good or ill. And 
let us seek the true wisdom, of which the fear of the Lord is the beginning, that will 
ensure our using knowledge for good. 


Wednesday: read Galatians 5:16-24 


Paul here contrasts two ways: living according to the Spirit, and giving in to the 
flesh. He has dismissed salvation by being good, and now tries to show that salvation 
results in being good (in life “in the Spirit’). By “flesh” Paul means more than the 
physical body, certainly more than sexual lust. He uses it to mean a// the sinful tend- 
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encies, impulses, and desires which make up what is often called “human nature.’’ To 
walk in the Spirit means to live in the strength and love which God provides. 


Thursday: reread Galatians 5:16-24 

Compare the two lists—the works of the flesh and the fruit of the Spirit. What 
significance might it have that Paul calls the one “works” and the other ‘fruit’? Does 
this suggest something of the spontaneity of the Christian life? 


Friday: read Luke 17:11-19 

This story occurs in what is called ‘“Luke’s Special Section,” which runs from 9:51 
to 18:14! and consists almost entirely of material which is found only in Luke. The 
lepers came with a desperate longing, yet kept their distance as the law prescribed. The 
Jews despised the Samaritans and would not even speak to them. But the only one to 
say thanks was a Samaritan. 
Saturday: reread Luke 17:11-19 

It is certainly easy to forget to thank our heavenly Father and to take his blessings 
for granted. It is just as easy as it is wrong. Let us give thanks to him for what he has 
given. 

WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 25 

Monday: read 1 Kings 17:8-16 

Elijah had prophesied a drought and a famine because of the Baal-worship of King 
Ahab and the people. When it came, he was fed by ravens near a brook. And when 
the brook dried up he was directed to a widow's home in the north, near Sidon. There 
God cared for him. 


Tuesday: reread 1 Kings 17:8-16 


To be true to God may mean, as it did for Elijah, loneliness, persecution, and the 
hatred of men. But God does not forget his servants, and even in suffering he offers 
them his care and comfort. 


Wednesday: read Galatians 5:25-6:10 


Paul admonishes his hearers to share with one another the life of the Spirit. The 
Spirit is not given to isolated individuals, but to a community. And each member of 
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it is to care for every other member—correcting faults with gentleness, not being a 
burden to them, not being conceited, and helping to provide for the teaching. Again 
the contrast is made between the self-seeking of flesh and the well-doing of the Spirit. 
Thursday: reread Galatians 5:25-6:10 

What a wealth of practical advice we have here! The heart of it seems to be that 
(like Christ) we are not to be a burden on others, but are to be willing to take a share 
of their burdens upon ourselves. Also, like Christ, we should not grow weary in well- 
doing. 


Friday: read Matthew 6:24-34 


Note that Jesus does mot say: “Don’t serve two masters!’’ He does not say: “You 
shouldn't serve two masters.’’ But he says: ‘No man can serve two masters.” It is an 
impossibility. Either/Or is the rule here. One or the other—not both! Mammon (material 
things) has a place, but it must be subordinate to God. If it becomes our master, we 
are no longer as free as the birds of the air and the lilies of the field. We are captured 
by anxiety. 


Saturday: reread Matthew 6:24-34 


Who or what is your master? You have one, you know. What do you put first in 
your life? Some put a car, or a girl, or being popular above all. But then they can’t 
serve God. They just cannot! Who or what is your master? 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


BELLS ARE RINGING 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


A telephone answering service one of 
whose operators gives out with more than 
just messages (to its subscribers) is basis 
for the plot of this Broadway musical com- 
edy starring Judy Holliday and Dean Mar- 
tin. Judy is the soft-hearted type, always 
worrying about the customers and their 
problems. Her biggest worry is playwright 
Dean and his king-size inferiority complex 
which keeps him from getting down to 
work (on his new show). Several likeable 
songs and a couple of cute dancing bits. 
CinemaScope and METROCOLOR. 


ELMER GANTRY 
United Artists release 


That fringe element of religion known 
as revivalism, especially as evidenced in the 
1920's, is comprehensively dealt with here. 
Jean Simmons as the unordained Sister Fal- 
coner heads her own revival troupe, play- 
ing the rural areas. Burt Lancaster, worldly- 
minded opportunist who recognizes the 
fantastic possibilities of such an emotional- 
type promotion, even to its coming into the 
larger cities, attaches himself to her and 
virtually takes over the “crusade’’. Not 
ignoring certain shock features, nor the 
Legion of Decency “B” rating (objectional 
in part for all), it must still be said that 
the picture, considerably rewritten from the 
original controversial novel, is a hard-hit- 
ting, attention-holding film for its entire 
24% hours length. With Dean Jagger, Ar- 
thur Kennedy, Shirley Jones and Patti Page. 


ICE PALACE 
Warner Bros. 


Edna Ferber’s best seller covers period 
of the past 40 years in Alaska leading up 
to statehood. Concerns 3 generations but 
concentrates primarily on the conflict be- 
tween 2 strong-willed business partners 
(fish cannery and related enterprises) whose 
falling-out over a woman triggers a life- 
long feud which provides continual -reper- 
cussions throughout the territory! Richard 
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Burton and Robert Ryan bicker too long and 
too loud. Carolyn Jones, trying hard to re- 
main a friend to both, is unable to do much 
about it. Some scenic values, but over long. 


IT STARTED IN NAPLES 


Paramount 


A Philadelphia lawyer making a fast trip 
to Italy to settle his deceased brother's es- 
tate encounters complications in the form of 
a ten year old son who has to be provided 
for. Trouble is, the boy is being cared for 
by his aunt who does not propose to let 
him be hauled off to America! Comedy- 
drama starring Clark Gable and Sophia 
Loren. The boy, Marietto, is a great scene- 
stealer but other elements of the film fail 
to generate much of a spark. VistaVision 
and Technicolor. Quite a bit of the action 
takes place around fabulous Capri. 


THE TIME MACHINE 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Adventures in the fourth-dimension from 
the pen of that noted science-fiction pioneer, 
H. G. Wells. Turn of the century inventor 
Rod Taylor secretly builds a vehicle which 
will transport him forward or backward in 
Time altho remaining in the same ground 
location. Naturally his friends disbelieve 
him, but off he goes into the future, stopping 
briefly at 1917 and 1965 . . . then voom- 
voom all the way to the year 802,701! By 
then the spot he started from (his home) 
is populated only by some underground 
Morlocks and some topside Eloi (Yvette 
Mimeaux and some other well-fed but 
strictly no-future young people!). Fairly 
interesting. METROCOLOR. With Alan 
Young. 


PORTRAIT IN BLACK 


Universal-International release 


Two mature lovers conspire to eliminate 
an invalid husband, only to find that there 
is no stopping events once they start ex- 
perimenting with murder! Suspenseful, but 
the surprise ending is hardly believable. 
Lana Turner and Anthony Quinn, with 
Sandra Dee and John Saxon. Melodrama. 


Split Personality ? 


You don’t need a doctor, you need LUTHER LIFE! 
The magazine that meets teens where you are with 
timely articles to keep you in the know, fiction, topic 
suggestions, reviews, Bible study and devotional 


materials, special features and art work by 
YOUTH. Cheap, too, only $2.00 for a whole year. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Why not tell your friends! 
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go to college you'll 
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